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HE trouble which arose over the Salon exhibition of last year owing 
to the action of some of the American members of the Linked Ring 
has apparently not been quite forgotten and, no doubt, affected the 
size of this year’s exhibition, which, in my opinion, is a very good 
thing indeed! On entering the room we are at once struck with its harmonious 
appearance. There is only a single line of pictures around the walls, with occa- 
sionally one above just to break it, while one-fourth of the whole space is taken 
up with the D. O. Hill Collection, about which I shall have more to say presently. 

It may be stated at once that the general character of the work shown is far 
superior to that of last year. There is an absence of the “Get attention at all 
hazards and by all means” attitude which was so noticeable in 1908, and there 
are fewer freak-photographs and a return to quieter methods of presentment and 
a more reasonable attitude. 

The new members on the Selecting Committee to replace the American 
Links who resigned were: Frederick H. Evans, Dudley Johnston and F. J. 
Mortimer. 

In passing around the exhibition we come first to pictures by the Warburgs. 
“Portrait” by Miss Agnes Warburg is not particularly striking. It has a certain 
decorative charm, but is rather raw in the edges, while ‘The Harbour” by J. C. 
Warburg is decidedly weak and empty. Furley Lewis sends a portrait of Pirie 
MacDonald in which the lighting and modeling of the head are admirable. 

It is rather a matter of wonder why — except because it has taken other 
work of his before — the committee accepted the quite ordinary interior of F. H. 
Cliffe. Of course the three Kiasebier portraits, lent by F. H. Evans, need no 
praise. It is sufficient to say that they are characteristically charming. 

J. H. Anderson is represented by very strong work of the same high standard 
that we are accustomed to see from him. His “ Off Yarmouth,” though there is a 
splendid quality and movement in the water, has dark boats that are spotty in 
appearance and out of tone. C. H. Emmanuel appears in two different styles in 
this exhibition — his old style in “The Fishmonger’s Shop,” full of delicate 
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detail and pictorial charm, and in a new style, a diffused enlargement, “‘A Paris 
Courtyard,” in which he appears less happy. Eustace Calland is not adding to 
his reputation this year, for his “‘At the Seaside”’ is interesting neither as a deco- 
ration nor as a record. Cochrane is sacrificing truth to decoration, which he has 
a perfect right to do, and his ‘“‘ Tournament”’ is very fine as a scheme. His “ Via- 
duct” is not well composed, the bridge and the cloud being both central and 
one above the other. Cochrane is getting too fond of darkest gloom, and in this 
he outpeppercorns Peppercorn. F. J. Mortimer has mastered the oil — I beg his 
pardon! — the “ Brom-Oil’’-process completely, and has made it his medium 
for the expression of his ideas. In his hands it assumes qualities of depth and 
strength that are not frequently found. The main secret of the fine impression 
his pictures create is, no doubt, and in a great measure, due to the fact that he 
makes his exposure already with an eye to the special technique requisite. What 
he shows this year is among the best from this indefatigable worker. ‘The 
Harvest Moon” and “The Mill on the Dyke” are splendid examples. The work 
of F. H. Evans is full of imagination and dignity and of a high mental tone. The 
most exquisite and delicate of his efforts is “The Dirge” — a delightful bit of 
sunny rendering and interpreting the true spirit of the woodlands. 

Walter Benington has done a magnificent thing this year. His “Cab-Rank” 
is certainly an added laurel to the honors to which his work in the past has enti- 
tled him; it is bold, strong and convincing. 

Craig Annan is, undoubtedly, stronger than last year. ‘“ Bolney Backwater’ 
and “The White House”’ display good subject-material, while in the latter there 
is an added decorative quality. His portrait of Eustace Calland is certainly fine, 
though the reflected high-light is somewhat obtrusive and unpleasantly harsh. 

I am exceedingly pleased to find work of the Buffalo Circle at the Salon, 
and both Porterfield and Thibaudeau show work of a pleasing and convincing 
character. Alexander Keighley has three fine pictures, and, although his old 
fault of too fluffy detail is in evidence, he shows a growing appreciation of the 
decorative in landscape — taking a typical Italian scene as his material. 
“The City on the Hill” is his strongest picture. 

Reginald Craigie, the Honorable Exhibition Secretary, is very sparing in 
his contributions, as a rule, and this year is no exception. He sends only one 
picture, ‘‘A Young Brunette,” and this is a good thing. 

It is when we come to look at Malcolm Arbuthnot’s work as a whole, and 
find the versatility of his great talent, that we can form a true idea of his place 
amongst his cotemporaries. The air of apparent ease with which his various 
forms of work seem carried out indicates an unusually interesting personality. 
Since last year Arbuthnot’s art has grown higher and purer, without losing any 
of its originality. Of his ten contributions “La Laveuse”’ is the most striking in 
this respect. 

This is Dudley Johnston’s first exhibit as a “ Link.’’ His works strike a more 
somber note, for they are more mysterious and more romantic than before. His 
“The Valley of the Dragon” is not only the portrayal of scenery or mere actuality, 
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but the means to give utterance to poetic sentiment and aspiration. Arthur 
Marshall is represented by a color-subject which does not seem very convincing. 
“Away to the West” —a fine picture of the Dublin Custom-House — is in the 
style of his “Venetian Pearl,” but not quite so successful. It seems to require 
emphasis somewhere, and falls away in quality at the edges. Will Cadby has 
three subjects of rare quality. His “Child Study” is one of the best things of his 
we remember to have seen, and an excellent study in tones, although in a very 
high key. J. H. Whithead is represented by only one picture, “Sic Transit 
Gloria Mundi,” and I am not at all sure that it is up to the standard of the 
Salon. I do not begrudge it its place, as it is good, sound, straightforward pho- 
tography; but it looks as if it had strayed, as they say in the Commons, “from 
another place.” 

So much for the work of to-day, but it is to the work of yesterday that 
the chief interest of the 1909 Salon belongs. The visitor will be arrested and 
held by the great interest of the D. O. Hill pictures, which cover one of the end 
walls. Here we have work which, as the forewords to the collection say, “ For 
pictorial and individual expression” has yet to be equaled. It will be remem- 
bered that D. O. Hill was an artist, a member of the Scottish Royal Academy, 
and much thought of for his pictures of Scottish life and character. He began in 
1844 to use photography to obtain a rapid series of portraits to help him in the 
production of an historical painting in which some of the most interesting men 
of the day were included, so that these portraits have the added interest of repre- 
senting some of the most noted personalities of the time. There are twenty- 
eight examples of his work hung at the Salon; of these about one half are photo- 
gravure reproductions of the originals, whereas the remainder, with one excep- 
tion, are actual original prints, most of which show little evidence of age or of 
the influence of time upon them. The exception is a carbon print representing 
John Gibson, R.A., which, viewed from a distance, shows well the difference 
in quality between the carbon and the home-sensitized prints of Hill himself. 
Although many of these pictures are well known even to the general public by 
published reproductions, attention may be invited to the decorative treatment 
of the dress of the model in “ Miss Rigby,” which is equal to anything that those 
who shout the loudest about decorative treatment are able to produce. His 
power of combining figures successfully into a group, which most workers of 
to-day find so amazingly difficult, is shown in his “Group,” in which the concen- 
tration of interest is wonderful. Perhaps the best known of all Hill’s pictures, 
and the oftenest reproduced, is “Lady Ruthven.” Here the artist, in 1844, has 
the audacity to show not the face, but the back of his model, relying on the 
beauty of the lace shawl, draped upon the shoulders of his sitter, for his principal 
attraction. We might call attention to the skill with which the quite ordinary 
old lady who sat for “ Portrait”’ has been used to give us beauty of pose and fine- 
ness of quality, which in these degenerate days we cannot surpass or even equal. 
“Newhaven” is a little puzzling. It must be remembered that Hill took all his 
subjects on paper negatives, and that the required exposure, even with the aid of 
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sunshine, ran into minutes. Thus we are forced to the conclusion that this is not 
a successful snap-shot, obtained by waiting patiently until the figures so placed 
themselves as to fall into the scheme of arrangement which the artist desired, 
but rather the result of skilful placing of figures for a definite purpose. Those 
who have attempted such a plan know its almost insuperable difficulties and the 
strained poses of the placed models, and will be filled with wonder at this achieve- 
ment. Hill’s claims to attention are well summed up in the Salon catalog: “These 
results have never been excelled in masterly conception and vigorous treatment. 
Thus at the very threshold of the new art of photography there was a worker who 
realized its possibilities — restricted though they were technically — for pictorial 
and individual expression and for the production of results that have yet to be 
equaled.” 

It can hardly be maintained that there is anything of exceptionally outstand- 
ing character at this year’s Salon; probably Arbuthnot, Benington and Mortimer 
will be remembered as the strongest workers in landscape: The rest of the work 
of the 1909 Salon is certainly more English and less sensational than last year. 
It marks steady, if not exciting, progress and, above all, it is our own. We are 
indebted to no other nation for such success as the 1go9 Salon has achieved. 

It would be a great pity if the Salon exhibition, which has been an annual 
event of great importance in the photographic world for seventeen years and 
the exponent of the gradual spread of forward photographic work not only for 
English but for a certain proportion of foreign and American workers as well, 
should cease to be. 


[With becoming modesty Mr. Hoppé¢ has omitted to refer to his own work. Of it The Ama- 
teur Photographer states, “This portrait-maker comes into his own at this year’s Salon, and his 
nine portrait-studies of notable people are not only the best things he has done, but the best of their 
kind in the exhibition. He is to be congratulated upon his progress.’”’— Ep1ror.] 
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Reduction and Intensification of X-Ray 


Negatives 
J. I. PIGG, F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S. 


OMEradiographers object to‘any form of after-treatment of the nega 

tive and consider that in X-Ray work any manipulation subsequent to 

the fixing-bath is improper. In X-Ray, as in all scientific photography, 

the negative should be kept free from any trace of artificial detail, but 
the aim of the operator when reducing or intensifying is to bring out more clearly 
obscure details that are already in the negative. 

Radiographers, who generally find it difficult and often impossible to ob- 
tain a fresh negative, are naturally disinclined to risk spoiling their plates in 
trying to improve them. 

Some experience in the action of reducing and intensifying-solutions is re- 
quired before they can be used to advantage, and many experiments should be 
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carried out on waste negatives before any attempt is made to improve a plate 
that cannot be replaced if it is inadvertently spoiled. Excessive density often 
occurs in an X-Ray negative, and judicious reduction may greatly improve its 
printing-quality, but if the detail in the negative can be secured on bromide or 
gaslight paper, without resorting to reduction, the policy of letting well-enough 
alone is often the best. 

In radiography sufficient exposure cannot always be given, because of in- 
voluntary movements of the subject, and a weak negative is the result. This 
kind of negative is always improved by intensification, and a plate that seems 
painfully lacking in vigor on leaving the hypo-bath can be made to give a quite 
passable print by subsequent treatment. Intensification of weak radiographs is 
even more beneficial than in ordinary photography. In cases where the negative 
is dense but lacking in contrast, owing to the hardness of the tube, intensifica- 
tion is not always advisable, as the plate may easily become clogged. The plate 
can, of course, be reduced before intensification, but in practice this will fre- 
quently be found to weaken rather than strengthen detail. Dense flat negatives 
can often be greatly improved, but this class of plate must be left until the operator 
has had considerable ex perience on less difficult subjects. 

In radiographs in which both thick and thin portions of the body are re- 
quired on the same plate it is obvious that some parts of the negative must be 
over-exposed, and frequently the densest parts of the negative are unprintable. 
In such cases local reduction will effect a wonderful improvement if it is care 





fully carried out. 

A good-sized piece of absorbent cotton should be dipped in the reducer and 
passed quickly over the densest parts. The absorbent cotton must be kept con- 
stantly moving while on the plate, or the reduction will be uneven. The reducer 
should be frequently rinsed off under the tap and the negative be inspected to 
watch progress. 

The best all-around reducer is potassium ferricyanide (red prussiate) and 
hypo. The easiest method of working this is to use a saturated solution of 
potassium ferricyanide. When a plate is ready for reduction pour two to three 
ounces of fresh hypo-solution into a dish with sufficient water easily to cover 
the plate, then add a few drops of the potassium ferricyanide solution. 

If too much potassium ferricyanide is used the reducer will act too quickly 
and reduce unevenly. If it is too weak the operations will be unnecessarily pro- 
longed. The combined hypo and potassium ferricyanide reducer will not keep; 
in a few minutes the solution becomes colorless and eventually turns green. It 
will act only when sufficient hypo is present and the solution is of a yellow color. 
When the action of the reducer ceases fresh hypo and a few more drops of potas- 
sium ferricyanide must be added. If the quantity of hypo is insufficient the image 
is bleached instead of being reduced. Practice is required in judging the amount 
of potassium ferricyanide needed to reduce negatives within a reasonable time, 
but the operator very soon learns easily to gauge the strength of his reducer en- 
tirely by its color. 
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A plate that is too dense should be reduced, if possible, immediately after 
removal from the fixing-bath, as the hypo in the film assists the reduction. The 
dish containing the reducer should be tilted so that the solution runs to one end; 
the plate is placed in the dish and the reducer allowed to flow back gently and 
evenly over the plate. The dish is slowly rocked while the plate remains in it. 
If rocked too quickly, the edges of the plate are reduced before the middle, and 
if the dish is not rocked at all wavy markings appear on the film. 

When much reduction is necessary the reducing-solution is apt to affect the 
plate unevenly, this being particularly noticeable at the edges, which reduce 
more quickly than the center of the plate. In reducing X-Ray negatives great 
care must be taken to stop the action of the reducer before any unevenness is 
visible, as otherwise the negative may become valueless for diagnosing-purposes. 
In all cases in which the operator has any doubt as to the advisability of reducing 
the plate a print should be taken first in case the image should be spoiled. 

When a negative requires intensification the image is first bleached with 
mercury bichloride and then blackened with ammonia. One ounce of the bichlo- 
ride is dissolved in twenty ounces of hot water in order to make a saturated solu- 
tion. When cold it is ready for use. It is not necessary to filter, as any sediment 
will sink to the bottom and need not be disturbed when the solution is used. 

The negative to be intensified should, after leaving the hypo, have at least 
ten minutes’ washing under the tap. If it has been dried it should be soaked in 
water for a few seconds before intensification. The plate should be held in the 
hand, not placed in a dish, while the mercury is poured over the film. The solu- 
tion should flow evenly over the surface of the negative, just enough of it being 
poured on to cover the plate. In about four minutes the image will be bleached; 
the solution is kept continually moving over the film till bleaching is complete, 
and is then poured away, ot put back into the bottle. The negative is rinsed 
under the tap for a minute or two, and then blackened with ammonia. Two 
drams of liquid ammonia .880 are placed in a clean measure-glass and one ounce 
of water added; this is poured over the bleached image, which almost immediately 
turns black. If the operations have been properly carried out the negative will 
be found to have gained considerably in vigor, and the image shows no stains 
nor markings of any kind. The mercury bottle should be kept at least half full 
of water, so that the sediment may remain at the bottom. 

When several plates are being intensified at the same time ammonia fumes 
must not reach the mercury during intensification, or an iridescent stain will 
appear on the plate. The blackening of the image should be carried out at some 
distance from the bleaching-operations. One ounce of mercury will intensify 
at least thirty to x 12 plates, and with fresh solution used for each negative no 
staining will occur. 

If carelessly used the potassium ferricyanide reducer sometimes produces 
yellow stains, which can be removed by gently rubbing the stained film with a 
piece of absorbent cotton that has been dipped in a strong solution of potassium 
cyanide.— Photographic Scraps. 
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Enlarging by Incandescent Electric Light 
A. E. SWOYER 


ANY very excellent articles on enlarging-methods in general, and 

on daylight enlarging with the ordinary camera in particular, 

have been written; but there are two objections to daylight en- 

larging that volumes of tables compiled by the most eminent 

authorities cannot overcome. The first of these is the varying actinic value of 

sunlight during the different seasons of the year and during various hours of 

the day, which introduces a changing exposure-factor that even troublesome 

test-exposures cannot eliminate; the second is the fact that many enthusiastic 

amateurs have but few of the daylight hours to devote to their hobby and prefer 

to spend such daytime as they may in the making of exposures rather than in 
finishing enlargements. 

Until a few years ago, however, enlarging at night meant the purchase of 

an enlarging-lantern, with the attendant expense of condensors, projection-lens 
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and so on ad infinitum. The advent of the tungsten lamp altered this condition 
by placing a powerful actinic light economically at the disposal of any amateur 
to whom electric current is available. The only disadvantage in the use of the 
tungsten lamp for enlarging-purposes is that it must be burned in a vertical po- 
sition in order to prevent warping of the metallic filament; in other respects it is 
similar in appearance and in manipulation to the ordinary incandescent bulb 
with which we are all familiar — burning, however, with twice the light for a 
given current consumption. It is an easy matter to construct a stand suitable 
for enlarging with the lamp in a vertical position; a convenient arrangement is 
shown in the illustration. 

The stand proper consists of a table with a hole cut in the top of sufficient 
size to allow the passage of the camera-bellows, the camera resting by its edges 
on the rim of the hole, or it may be supported by two strips of wood placed 
across the opening. The height of the table depends upon the focal length 
of the lens to be used and on the degree of enlargement required -—a suitable 
height may be determined by reference to the accompanying table. Care is 
needed in placing the pegs C, which serve as a support for the board E, to which 
the sensitive paper is to be attached, in order that the surface of this paper may 
be parallel to the negative; it is an advantage to have these pegs so spaced that 
when the easel rests on one set an enlargement of a given size is se¢ured; when 
on the next set, another known size, and soon. For example: suppose that with 
a six-inch lens a four-times enlargement is fixed as the capacity of the stand; 
then if the camera used in enlarging is four inches thick the height of the stand 
is (74”+30”)— 4”=334 inches. The first (lowest) set of pegs would be for a 
three-times enlargement, and, assuming the board E to be one-half inch thick, 
would be placed (8”+24”)—4” —4” = 274 inches from the surface of the table. 
The shorter distances noted under each degree of enlargement in the table of 
equivalent foci show the distance from lens to negative necessary to secure that 
degree of enlargement with the lens of corresponding focal length; focusing may 
be simplified by setting the camera-bellows to the distance shown in the table 
before placing it upon the stand. In this connection it is important to note that 
with a single lens this distance is measured from the face of the lens; with a sym- 
metrical doublet, from the iris diaphragm; while with an unsymmetrical lens, 
such as are most of the anastigmats working at {/6.3* or under, no definite rule 
can be given. 

The electrical part of the outfit is simple. The tungsten lamp comes in 
various sizes and voltages; it is important to secure a bulb designed for the volt- 
age with which it is to be used, and in all cases the bowl, frosted type should be 
secured. The size designated as 40 watt is recommended for enlarging from 
4 xX 5 or smaller negatives; the 60 watt is suitable for 5 x 7. To increase the 
efficiency of the light, and also to secure equality of illumination, the Holophane 
bowl-shaped shade, known as B2, must be used. A keyless socket attachment- 


* Note: The Beck ‘Isostigmar,” f/5.8, and the Beck-Steinheil “ Unofocal,” £/4.5, are excep- 
tions. 
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THE ENLARGING-STAND 





plug and sufficient No. 16 lamp-cord to reach to the nearest electric bracket are 
the remaining essentials. 

There are only two details left to consider — the construction of the box to 
hold the lamp and an arrangement to keep the negative in position. The box 
should be made of light wood and be about six inches longer than the lamp; it 
should be just large enough to slip easily over the camera as shown, and should 
have strips S to serve as supports for the lamp fastened on the inside six inches 
from the bottom. It should have a cover with a hole of sufficient size bored in 
it to allow of the passage of the socket. To hold the negative, two pieces of clear 
glass (one piece will be sufficient if plate-negatives are used) the same size as 
the camera-back must be obtained; the negative is bound between these pieces 
with rubber bands, and the whole is placed on the camera after the back has 
been removed, and held in position with bands passing around the camera. 
Should a negative smaller than the back-opening of the camera be used, it will 
be necessary to make a mask from opaque paper of sufficient size to prevent any 
light other than that passing through the negative to reach the sensitive paper; 
while if great diffusion is desired, the support to which the negative is attached 
may be ground-glass. 
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THE TABLE OF FOCI 
TABLE OF EQUIVALENT FOCI 
ace | Weep 
SIZE OF a SIZES OF ENLARGEMENT 
> aged 2 es 
PLATE orfens) 2 3 4 5 6 
6 54 5 43 48 
4 
12 16 20 24 28 
34 x 44 
63 6 5% 52 s 
44 , i 
134 18 224 | 27 314 
9 8 74 
6 ‘ 
18 24 30 
4X5 
97 83 84 
64 : 
19} 26 324 
I2 10% IO 
8 
24 32 40 
5X7 
134 12 11} 
9 
27 36 45 
Note. The smaller numbers under each degree of enlargement 
show the distance in inches from lens to plate with corresponding 
lens; the greater numbers show the distance from lens to easel 











Supposing the apparatus complete and the size of the enlargement deter- 
mined, the actual work of enlarging is easy. Remove the back of the camera 
and clamp on the negative-holder; draw the bellows out the distance given in 
the table for the size of enlargement desired and place the camera on the stand 
as shown. Put the light-box B in position, with the edges of the shade resting 
on the strips S, and with the cover on. Cover the board E with a sheet of unsensi- 
tized paper and slip it onto the proper pegs. Attach the plug P to the source of 
current, turn the switch and open the lens — any adjustment of focus may now 
be accomplished. Slip a dark yellow or ruby ray-filter over the lens, and affix the 
bromide paper to E by means of thumb-tacks. The exposure may now be made 
by removing the filter, or by setting the shutter at “time” and exposing by the 
use of the bulb. Although exposure varies with the degree of enlargement and 
the density of the negative, when this is once determined it becomes an easy 
matter to duplicate the enlargement at any time. 

My own experience shows that a two-times enlargement on Eastman Stand- 
ard Bromide, with an average negative and six-inch lens working at [{/6.8, re- 
quires about one minute. As in printing gaslight papers, however, exposure is 
largely a matter of judgment, and experience is the best teacher. 
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Modifying Sulphur-Toned Bromide Prints 
W. J. ROUTLEY 


T may not be generally known that weak or yellowish sulphide-toned bro- 

mide prints can be altered in color, the sepia being intensified, or the orig- 

inal black or gray brought back, and that very simply. For the whole of 

the processes four solutions are required, which are all more or less what 
the photographer will already have by him. They are: 


Mercury Bleacher 


Re CI oo ici Soon Sa Raa CA SRA e Re I ounce 

PII IU COENIE oi soon obo see cdee eee SsGawse ss I si 

gf ee See re ee ey ee 20 ounces 
Redevelo per 


Any usual bromide-paper developer diluted with from four to ten times 
its bulk of water. 
Sulphide Bleacher 


NS SII 5 5.6 9-605 dnwkn cde seddcvecaeeen 120 grains 

Ss busied cadldnannsrepaaaedess I ounce 

GEE GokGetciguetiscat 6s deecesehadeeasseendeaeues 20 ounces 
Sulphide Toner 

ee CE CEE tac aedutantvansdnweeeseeseudande 2 drams 

oe ee Ee Pere 20 ounces 


The dry sulphide-toned print is placed in a dish and evenly flooded with 
the mercury bleacher, which, it may be pointed out, is the usual bleaching-bath 
in the ordinary form of mercurial intensification. The action of the bath is 
very rapid, but the bleaching which it will effect on a print that has already 
been sulphide-toned is only a partial one. 

As soon as the print has been evenly affected by this bleaching-bath, which 
will take from thirty seconds to one minute, it is given a thorough washing for at 
least ten minutes in running water. The washing must be thorough, the aim 
being to remove all traces of the mercury solution as thoroughly and as quickly 
as possible. 

If the print when finished is to be of a black tone, we may now dilute any 
ordinary bromide-paper developer with ten times its bulk of water, and redevelop 
the bleached and washed print in this until just a trace of warmth still shows, 
wher the print may be washed and dried as usual. When dry, all trace of warmth 
will have gone, and a fine black print will be the result, equaling the original, 
with, if anything, perhaps a slight increase in detail and loss of contrast. 

If the print is to be toned with sulphide a second time, the developer should 
be diluted with only four times its bulk of water, and the print should be rede- 
veloped as far as it will go, when a good degree of intensification will be seen to 
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be the result. The print is well washed, and is then placed in the sulphide 
bleacher, given above, washed quickly to remove any yellowness, and then put 
into the sulphide toner to darken. This is just the usual sulphide toning-process. 
The print is then merely washed and dried. 

This last method will give a much darker sepia than the original, but not 
such a good color as the best sulphide-toned bromides, although it may be a great 
advance upon the weak print with which one started. If the result of the second 
sulphide toning is not liked, the print can be bleached in the mercury once more 
and redeveloped to a black color, and no doubt may be sulphided a third time, 
though I have not carried the process beyond a second blackening. 

As far as permanence is concerned, I have had a bromide print that has 
been twice sulphide-toned, partly covered and exposed to light and air for the 
last three months, and others once blackened and twice blackened, exposed in 
the same way for nearly three weeks in an ordinary room, without any signs of 
fading showing themselves so far. The experiments were made to try and save 
some enlargements that were of a poor color, and were quite successful. In the 
case of small contact-prints, it is hardly worth the trouble, but for enlargements 
of a good size, which come expensive if they are spoiled and have to be made a 
second time, the process can be recommended. It is a good plan to make a pre- 
liminary trial on small prints on the samepaper (as all makes of bromide paper 
do not act in the same way), blackening to different degrees to ascertain which 
gives the best result in the second sulphide toning.— Photography and Focus. 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
in the Field 


HERBERT A. CLAWSON 


HE exposure-guide, as compiled by Phil M. Riley and published in 

PHoTto-ERA, with necessary changes to suit the light-conditions of 

each month, is without question a comprehensive table by which to 

judge all exposures, but it was intended, primarily, for study at home 
rather than actual use in the field. Some photographers, however, particularly 
beginners, wish to have their guide with them constantly for reference when on 
photographic expeditions, but do not wish to mutilate their copy of PHoTo-ERA 
each month by cutting out the two pages on which the tables are printed. Even 
if they did so, how long would those pages be in readable condition if carried in 
the pocket? For myself, I prefer to keep my magazines intact and later have 
them bound; for as bound volumes they make a fine record of the advance of 
photography, as well as a guide and inspiration to future work. 

This being the case, it occurred to me to devise a convenient way always to 
have at hand such portions of each month’s tables as were frequently used, 
whether working in the field or at home; and below will be found a description 
and diagrams of a folder which has proved both convenient to carry and easy to 
change to suit the requirements of each month. 
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Most photographers, like myself, use but two or, at most, three kinds of 
plates; and this makes it possible to place all necessary data in a small folder. 
This folder, Fig. 1, is made of two pieces of medium-weight cardboard, size 
21 x 4} inches, hinged in the middle with cloth, and the backs covered with cloth 
or leather. Mine is covered with “skiver,” or book-binder’s leather. On the left 
side is pasted the list of subjects cut from PHoto-ErRA; and on the right side a 
“cut-out” or mask, Fig. 2, description for the making of which follows. 

Take a piece of light-weight bristol-board, two inches wide by three and 
seven-eighths long, and cut an opening oneand three-eighths wide by three inches 
long, the bottom line of the opening to be one-quarter of an inch from the bot- 
tom of the card. Next cut strips of the bristol-board one-eighth of an inch wide 
and glue them to the bottom and side edges. After the glue has thoroughly set, 
with a small brush or toothpick put glue on the face of these strips, and then 
place the cut-out in position on the right side of the folder. 

Now rule the top edge of the cut-out with water-proof ink, as shown in fig. 1 
(it is best to use water-proof ink, as folder is sometimes used on wet days), ma-k- 
ing in the top squares the “Class Number” or “ Plate-Speeds,”’ for future re‘ er- 
ence to the lists in PHoro-ERA when changing the tables each month; and ip the 
lower squares mark the names of the different kinds of plates or films comraonly 
in use. It is possible to put in by abbreviation four or even five kinds of plates 
under each class in the small space allowed. On the bottom and side edges 
may be placed data with reference to the increase or decrease in the time of 
exposure for the different sizes of the diaphragm. 

For the table of exposures cut a heavy piece of white letter-paper, one and 
one-half inches wide by three inches long; slip it into the cut-out at the top and 
bring into position; rule down lines to correspond to the top-ruling of the squares 
for class or plate names, and cross-ruling to correspond to the different subjects 
on the left side of folder. To complete the folder enter the exposure-data from 
the current issue of PHoto-ERaA. As a new issue of PHoTo-ERA appears, take 
out the slip and put in a new one on which is entered the required data and you 
are prepared for another month’s difficulties of exposure. “DO IT NOW.” 
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The Dresden Awards 


HE International Photographic Exposition, at Dresden, which has 

held the attention of the photographic world since the opening day, 

May 1, 1909, comes to a close the first of November. There never has 
been held an exhibition at which the verdict of the jury was satisfactory to every 
one concerned, and this is no exception. It will be charged by some disap- 
pointed exhibitors that in their case the jury surely erred. This may be true; 
but there was no intention of the arbiters to be otherwise than strictly honest in 
their deliberations, the men selected for this important and delicate task being 
men noted for their ability and fairness. Distinctions have been conferred in the 
various art, scientific and industrial sections which constituted the chief attrac- 
tions of this large and magnificent exposition. Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found the list of successful English and American competitors in the departments 
of Professional and Amateur Photography, according to which the Americans 
captured forty per cent of the medals in the first three classes awarded to profes- 
sional photographers. In the latter class honors were bestowed upon seventy- 
six exhibitors, representing Europe and America, except the International Union 
of Artist-Photographers (including the Photo-Secession), whose pictures were 
not for competition. Of these awards, which are in the form of a plaque, seven- 
teen go to English and nine to American exhibitors. The latter include five 
Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo. American manufacturing-industries, photo-me- 
chanical processes and publishing-firms were sparingly represented, and the 
only award in these important sections — a gold medal — went to the art-pub- 
lishing house of A. W. Elson & Company, of Boston. The Eastman Kodak 
Company was represented by the Kodak Gesellschaft, Limited, of Berlin, but 
its superb exhibit was non-competitive, as were those of Carl Zeiss, of Jena, and 
several other German and Austrian firms. Among well-known European firms, 
who won high honors at Dresden, are A. Lumiere et ses fils, Lyons; Voigtlan- 
der & Sohn and C. P. Goerz. There were numerous fine exhibits which failed 
to receive recognition for the sole reason that their proprietors served on the jury 
of awards and hence were not eligible to compete. Conspicuous among these 
unselfish men, whose names are familiar to the readers of PHoTo ERA, are 
Rudolf Diihrkoop and Hugo Erfurth, photographers; Karl Weiss and K. W. 
Wolf-Czapek, photographic editors, and the publishing firms of Wilhelm Knapp 
and Gustav Schmidt. With the exception of the State and Municipal Medals, 
the management of the Dresden Exposition has awarded only a diploma or cer- 
tificate, which entitles the winner to a medal, provided he is willing to assume 
the cost of its production. 
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Animated Pictures with Accompanying Sounds 


EVER in the history of science has so much fruitful energy been dis- 

played as at the present time. Photography, in particular, is reaping 

the benefits of important inventions, improved apparatus and advanced 

methods, which follow each other with startling rapidity. Cinematography is 
keeping pace with the mother-science, and the world is already indebted to 
Robert Thorn Haines, F. R. P. S., for material improvements in the photography 
and projection of animated scenes. The latest achievement of this eminent ex- 
pert is the invention of a system, already patented, which simultaneously records 
and, likewise, reproduces objects in motion and the accompanying sounds by 
photography; i.e., the sound-waves in corresponding, proportionate degrees of 
opacity and transparency are impressed upon the same film, side by side with 
the pictures, so there is no variation in point of time. They are reproduced by a 
continuous electric current, varied through selenium and corresponding to the 
varying intensities of light, which operates a loud-sounding microphone. An- 
ticipating a popular demand for the representation, on the vaudeville stage, of 
musical or histrionic feats together with the attendant sounds, enterprising man- 
agers, averse to accuracy, truth or consistency, are foisting upon the public an 
innovation which is, to say the least, grotesque and a travesty of the real thing. 
For some time past the vaudeville establishments have included in their 
programs photophone-records — motion-pictures of which the human voice, in 
song or in speech, is a feature. Of course, the articulated words, or even the 
sounds expressive of different emotions, are not impressed upon the phonograph 
simultaneously with the photographic exposures of the original scenes, but are 
reproduced subsequently and at any convenient time or place. No intelligent 
person can have failed to notice the unsatisfactory character of this form of enter- 
tainment. We can recall no instance in which the voices of speaking or singing 
individuals, thus reproduced, synchronized with the pictures projected upon the 
screen; and, what is even more distressing, the voices intended to simulate those 
of the cinematograph-actors are, generally, quite unsuitable. One of the reasons 
why it is impossible to attain absolute synchronism of motion and sound in this 
manner is because the projection-apparatus and the phonograph (which re- 
produces the accompanying sounds) are widely separated, the former being in 
the rear part of the auditorium and the latter behind the screen. It is obvious, 
however, that the correct location of the sounds-producing device is near the 
picture-screen, and, to ensure perfect unison with the projection-apparatus, 
stationed some distance away, it necessarily must be electrically connected there- 
with. Although entirely distinct pieces of mechanism, each is dependent upon 
the other for the attainment of a result that has proved successful thus far only 
when the two instruments were joined together and thus operated in a very small 
hall. But the best method of producing absolute synchronism is the one evolved 
by Mr. Haines, and which involves an expenditure of money not calculated to 
tempt the average vaudeville manager, whose motives are solely mercenary. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 
A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
ddress all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 














Making Lantern-Slides Direct 


Mr. Dovucras CARNEGIE, in The British 
Journal of Photography for July 9, 1909, de- 
scribes the following method of preparing lan- 
tern-slides direct in the camera by a reversing- 
process. 

A photo-mechanical or process plate is placed 
in the plate-holder glass side out, similarly to an 
autochrome plate; the image is focused on a re- 
versed focusing-screen, and then the lens is 
stopped down to f/11, to minimize the effects 
of any small differences in the thicknesses of 
plate and focusing-screen. The exposure is then 
made through the glass of the plate. 

The exposed plate is developed film side up 
for five minutes in the following developer: 


A 
ae er ee re ene 24 grains 
re eee go “* 
SOM GUO noi kk cc ewiccsecee 2 ounces 
Potassium bromide ...........6..<<% 40 grains 
WRN in bi oars oka unde eaee 30 ounces 

B 
Sodium carbonate (crystals) ....... 2 ounces 
NE oo ei ot eiedlaa 30 ” 


Equal parts of A and B are taken for use. 


After development the plate is well rinsed in the 
dish for one minute, and then the following re- 
versing-solution is poured on: 


Ammonium bichromate....... 300 grains 
Nitric acid (concentrated)..... 3 drams fluid 
WE 6G tte ccoaeesckeotweut 40 ounces 


After two or three minutes in this bath the plate 
is rinsed for one minute under the tap, and is 
then re-immersed in the developer first used, 
but this time film side down, being prevented 
from touching the bottom of the dish by glass 
strips cemented to the dish at each end. The 
dish is then placed on the floor, and three-quar- 
ters of an inch of magnesium ribbon is burnt ata 
height of three feet vertically above the plate. 
The dish is covered for five minutes, at the end 
of which time the secondary development is com- 
plete. The plate is fixed in an acid fixer, washed 
and dried. It can be cleared, if thought desirable, 
by means of Farmer’s reducer, the following 
procedure being recommended: place the plate 
for a minute in water just made distinctly yellow 
by the addition of potassium ferricyanide, wash, 
and then immerse in a very weak hypo bath. This 
process can be repeated if necessary. 





The procedure above described is for line™or 
diagram lantern-slides. For others, in which 
delicate gradation exists, the exposure during 
the second development is made by a No. 4 flat 
flame gas-burner instead of by magnesium, the 
light being kept on continuously during devel- 
opment, the duration of which is judged by in- 
spection. The light from the flame can con- 
veniently be directed at the plate by means of a 
mirror placed at an angle of forty-five degrees 
above the dish, the total distance from plate to 
light being about two feet, six inches. 


Carbon Lantern-Slides 

EXCELLENT lantern-slides, giving deep, lumi- 
nous shadows and brilliant high-lights, may be 
made from carbon-tissues if due consideration 
is given to the fact that the tissues are manu- 
factured primarily for making paper prints, and 
that the sensitizing, when it is intended to use 
them for slide-making, must be modified. 

The best results wil! be obtained by using a 
one per cent to one and one quarter per cent 
solution of bichromate of potash, giving two 
minutes’ immersion and using the tissue within 
two or three days of sensitizing, before it be- 
comes somewhat less - soluble. 

Print deeply. The exposure should take at 
least double as long as for an ordinary paper 
print, and, owing to the weakness of the sensi- 
tizing-bath, it must be borne in mind that the 
exposure per tint will take longer than when 
the tissue has been sensitized on a three per cent 
or four per cent bath. 

Development should be in water as hot as the 
hand can bear (110 to 120 degrees Fahrenheit), 
and should take at least five minutes, and may, 
when full contrast is desired, take longer. 

The glass on which the slides are to be devel- 
oped must have a preliminary coating of insolu- 
ble gelatine to hold the lighter half-tones, which 
would otherwise tend to wash away. The 
glasses may be bought ready for use, or pre- 
pared as follows: 

Soak 180 grains of Nelson’s No. 1 gelatine in 
twenty ounces of cold water, warm to melt and 
add ten grains of bichromate of potash; flow 
this solution over the plate, set on edge to drain; 
dry, and allow the plate to be exposed to light 
for a couple of days, that the coating may be- 
come thoroughly insoluble. 

Take care to avoid dust at all stages and make 
sure that there are no particles of dirt in the 
mounting-water. 
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The slide, after development, should be put 
in a five per cent alum solution for a few min- 
utes. Rinse and dry. 

Examined at close quarters, the slide will 
show considerable relief, due to the gelatine, 
and an apparent lack of sharpness; but when 
projected on the screen (being illuminated by 
parallel rays from the condensors), the picture 
will leave nothing to be desired on the score of 
sharpness. 

Bright blue, dark blue and sea green are the 
most effective colors, but Italian green is disap- 
pointing in the lantern, losing its distinctive 
green tone. Ruby brown, autotype brown and 
terra-cotta are all excellent warm colors, al- 
though the distinction between them when 
viewed on the screen is less than when they are 
used for paper prints, the effect of color being 
diluted by the amount of light passing through 
the lantern. 

The particular lantern in mind is an electric 
arc instrument, giving an eight-foot square 
projection. 

Some granularity may be noticed in the dark 
blue tissue, due to the varying size of the color- 
grains, but this is not apparent on the screen.— 
Sna p-Shots. 


Cutting Lantern-Slide Mats 

It has long been a puzzle to me why round- 
corner masks are almost invariably used, for 
lantern-slides, when most works of art are in- 
cluded within rectangular spaces. Certainly the 
present commercial masks are in very poor taste. 





The worker who wishes to make the most of 
every slide will do well to cut his own masks, 
not only because of the fact just mentioned, but 
also because he can suit the size of the opening 
to the requirements of each slide. Slides can be 
works of art just as much as prints; so that mask- 
ing a slide becomes just as important as trim- 
ming a print, and equally worthy of individual 
treatment. It is folly to give each slide a mask- 
opening of uniform size and shape. 

When many slides are to be masked it becomes 
tedious work to treat each one separately unless 
some special device is made use of, and Mr. 
George E. Fitch, of the Grand Rapids Camera 
Club, has suggested a means which is simple, 
practical and costs nothing. The accompanying 
drawing, which is exactly lantern-slide size, 
should be cut out and pasted to a light cardboard 
and used as a guide. 

Lay the slide over this guide and note the size 
of opening best suited to the picture. This will 
be determined by the intersection of the ruled 
lines, which are numbered for convenience in 
working. If the size wanted is No. 4 for width 
and No. 2 for height, place the guide over a 
piece of black mask-paper and prick through 
the proper intersections with the point of a pin. 
This outlines the desired opening, which may 
then be cut out very easily with a knife and 
straight-edge. 

The black paper from plate-boxes and film- 
rolls is excellent for making masks. It should be 
cut up into pieces 3} x 4 and kept ready for use 
at any time. 














The Rising Front 


MANY amateur photographers have found 
difficulty in the fact that the finder on folding 
hand-cameras gives no indication of the view 
when the rising front is moved from its normal 
position, In a recent issue of The Amateur 
Photographer and Photographic News an in- 
genious method is described for determining 
with reasonable accuracy how much it will be 
necessary to raise the front for any average 
subject. 

EXCESS OF FOREGROUND 

Even with average subjects which do not need 
special measures for the inclusion of lofty build- 
ings, the hand-camera, with the lens opposite 
the center of the plate, usually gives far too 
much foreground. This is accentuated, in many 
cases, by the position in which the camera is 
held; that is, only about three feet from the 
ground, instead of at the eve-level, which is 
about five feet high. It would be an advantage 
in the case of cameras without any rising front if 
the lens were permanently fixed from half an 
inch to three-quarters of an inch higher than 
the plate center, but when the camera is turned 
over for upright views difficulty would arise. 





FIG, 1 


Fig. 1 shows a view of buildings, and a great ex- 
cess of foreground. The camera was held ab- 
solutely level, the lens being opposite the center 
of the plate. The position was about three feet 
from the ground, which is a comfortable posi- 
tion, and one which enables the finder and lev- 
els to be readily seen. It may be noted that the 
center white line runs through both the figures 
just about the waist-line. The ground being 
level, this indicates exactly the position in which 
we held the camera ourselves. We have also 
drawn a vertical white line across the print, mid- 
way between the two ends. 


THE RULING OF THE FINDER 


Now most of the brilliant finders fitted to hand- 
cameras nowadays have two such lines ruled 
across them, dividing the little finder image into 
four equal parts; and we want to compare the 
distance between the center horizontal line and 








the top of the image with the rise obtainable on 
our front. In this case we had an available rise 
of two inches; and as the camera was a 4 x 5, 
this meant that we could place our lens opposite 
the top edge of the plate. This is exactly what we 
did in taking Fig. 2. Raising the front two 
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FIG 2 


inches raised the image on the plate two inches 
also, and as that image was inverted, what was 
the center line in Fig. 1 became the top edge of 
the plate in Fig. 2. If you will turn this page 
upside down for a moment you will see more 
clearly what we mean, thinking of the image as 
you would have seen it on the ground-glass had 
that been possible. 


AN EXTREME RISE OF FRONT 


It is quite apparent that this rise is excessive, 
for we have got now far more space above the 
building than we want, and we have cut off the 
whole of our foreground. Now the point that 
we wish to make absolutely clear to every user 
of hand-cameras with rising fronts is that 
this effect might have been seen quite easily in 
the finder by noticing first what point in the 
view came exactly on the central horizontal line, 
and then tipping up the camera until that same 
point came just at the bottom edge of the finder. 
Think of Figs. 1 and 2 as the finder pictures for 
the moment, and notice that the doorstep of the 
large house is just on the cross-lines in Fig. 1 
when the camera is held normally, and just on 
the bottom edge when the camera is tipped up. 
So tipping the camera, then, gives us the view 
we shall obtain by holding the camera level, and 
having a two-inch rise of front on a 4 x 5 camera 
(or half the shorter measurement of the plate in 
any camera). But it is quite an easy matter to 
divide one of the little squares — mentally — 
as we have divided them, by white lines in Fig. 
t and by a black line in Fig 2. If we had ad- 


justed the tip-up of the camera until the door 
step came level with line A, Fig 2, then the line 
B would have been the top edge of the finder, 
and we should have seen that a rise of a quarter 
of the plate, or one inch, was almost, but not 
quite, enough. 


[Cuts are reduced in size.] 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 











WE are especially fortunate in being able to 
present to our readers, this month, some repre- 
sentative specimens of pictorial photography 
from the London Salon. They are of the sort 
which lose in reproduction, and our half-tones 
were made necessarily not from the originals, 
but from copies of them on gaslight paper, yet 
we feel that a fair idea of the beauty of the prints 
is conveyed. Mr. Hoppé has spoken of them 
individually in the leading article of this issue, 
so no comment here seems necessary except to 
state that, having been passed upon by a jury 
composed of some of England’s foremost picto- 
rialists, these pictures should be very nearly rep- 
resentative of present-day English work. 

R. Dithrkoop’s portrait of Max Fiedler is but 
another of this versatile artist’s superb portrait 
characterizations. As usual, a speaking likeness 
of plastic quality is the result, conveying in some 
measure the studious tendencies and pleasing 
personality of the renowned conductor of Bos- 
ton’s famous orchestra. Data: July, 11 A.M.; 
good light; Voigtlander Heliar lens, 36-inch fo- 
cus; 4 seconds’ exposure; Seed plate; edinol de- 
veloper; platinum print. 

“Daisies,” by George E. Tingley, is a pleas- 
ant reminder of the summer days just gone. Its 
composition is unique, yet attractive, the sil- 
houetted figure adding considerable interest. 
Unquestionably, the subject as a whole lacks the 
effect of sunlight to liven it up. Data: 6 P.M.; no 
sunlight; front half of 6-inch Morrison wide- 
angle lens; small stop; 5 seconds’ exposure; 
Cramer Crown plate; pyro developer; platinum 
print. 

William A. Rheinheimer’s “‘ The Thanksgiving 
Turkey” tells its story with refreshing directness. 
Good grouping and low-tone harmony have 
done much to beautify the result. Data: De- 
cember, 3 P.M.; fair light; Tessar lens, £/6.3, 24- 
inch focus; 1-16 second exposure; Hammer Red 
Label plate; ortol developer; carbon print from 
enlarged negative. 


The Monthly Contest 

IN this issue the awards for two competitions 
are announced, the judging of the prints in “‘My 
Favorite Poem” competition being delayed be- 
cause of the editor’s absence in Europe. 

The first prize went to Beatrice B. Bell for a 
delightful little print illustrating a few lines 
from Milton’s “Il Penseroso.”” Moonlight has 
been well simulated by photographing the sun, 
and the orb itself is well placed in the space. On 
the water is a reflection which forms a pleasing 
accent and serves to make the darkness of the 
shore seem all the greater. The silhouette of the 
trees is very decorative. Data: August, 6.45 P.M.; 
snap-shot exposure, stop U. S. 4; Kodak film; 
W. D. platinum print. 





Mrs. F. E. Cheney’s second-prize picture de- 
picts one of those interesting little scenes of child 
hood — the pulling of petals from a flower, 
accompanied by a rhyme. It is obviously a 
snap-shot, yet the composition and scene in gen- 
eral are attractive, and the print serves admira- 
bly to illustrate ‘‘ Fortune-Telling,”’ by Ina Lord 
McDavitt. No data are available. 

Bryant’s ‘‘Forest Hymn” has been well il- 
lustrated by Harriet Lynam’s third-prize print. 
It is a subject which loses immensely in repro- 
duction; but the original is delightful in atmos- 
pheric quality, and the repetition of verticals 
clothed in varying degrees of mistiness is de 
cidedly interesting, as are the reflections in the 
pool of water below. Data: January, 9.30 A.M.; 
sun through fog; Kodak film; quickest possible 
bulb exposure; pyro developer in Kodak ma- 
chine; W. D. Platinum print. 

“Outdoor Pastimes” proved one of the most 
popular competitions of the year and brought 
forth some of the most artistic pictures. 

Mr. A. B. Hargett’s first-prize print, ‘“‘The 
Luring Fields’ depicts the love of children for 
the open country, where there is plenty of fresh 
air and room to play undisturbed and undis- 
turbing. We regret not being able to secure a 
better reproduction. Some of the most beauti 
ful originals give the most trouble in this respect. 
The print itself, while beautiful in composition, 
is especially charming in the play of light and 
shadow, the delicacy of which is lost in the half- 
tone. The lines of the path, the locations of the 
two figures and the principal tree, are excellent. 
Data: August, 7 P.M.; I-5 second exposure, U. S. 
stop 4; Polychrome plate; ortol developer; en- 
largement in sepia on Royal bromide from a 
4X 5 negative. 

The second prize went to Richard Pertuch for 
a magnificent print entitled ‘‘ Viewing.’’ While 
essentially a sky study, the figures are so well 
placed and the camera-tripods so much in evi- 
dence that the subject seems to come within the 
scope of this contest. As a picture it is almost 
beyond criticism in tone and composition. Data: 
August, 5.30 P.M.; fair light; Orthonon plate 
4x5; Voigtlander Collinear £/8; 1-25 second ex- 


posure; pyro developer; platino bromide en- 
largement. 


“The Tennis-Player,” by H. E. Stout, a su- 
perb example of high-speed photography, took 
third prize. Its composition is better than such 
hastily-made subjects usually are, although the 
background is a little disturbing and the curved 
white line very unfortunate. The figure has 
plenty of animation and the ball is pleasing be- 
cause of itsobvious roundness. Data: Cooke lens, 
8-inch focus, £/5.6; Multispeed shutter; Te50 


second exposure, Sigma plate; dianol developer; 
Artura print. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
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although advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. 
The aim of the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and 
criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is 
free and may be obtained by sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin 


Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 

















Backgrounds 


THE harmony of a portrait depends largely 
on whether a pleasing and fitting background 
was employed. A severe critic writing on this 
subject once said, ‘‘There should always be a 
strong sympathy between the subject and the 
background.” This seems rather a misuse of 
terms, for how could one be in sympathy with a 
background? What this writer evidently meant 
was that there should be a harmonious relation 
between the subject and the background. Often 
the background is out of harmony and unfitted 
for the model posed against it. 

The first thing to consider in selecting a back- 
ground for ordinary portrait work is that it shall 
be of such tone and texture as not to obtrude it- 
self upon the notice. Then, too, it should have a 
sort of elusiveness about it, so that one cannot 
determine what the background actually is, and 
it really becomes a secondary matter or is ig- 
nored altogether, the observer merely being cog- 
nizant of the fact that it is in keeping with the 
subject which is posed before it. 

The background must relieve the contour of 
the figure, and may in places where the shad- 
ows predominate become seemingly blended or 
merged with the figure. 

The amateur has, as a rule, no commercial 
backgrounds. He must employ the material 
which he has at hand, and, by so doing, he is 
quite sure to get better results than if he at- 
tempted to use backgrounds designed specially for 
studio work. Where a white background is de- 
sirable a white wool blanket will be found very 
satisfactory. With the light full on the sur- 
face one has a clear white background, while if 
it is shifted so as to be in shadow a delicately 
shaded background will be the result. Canton 
flannel in the double width and used the nap 
side toward the camera is a very good material 
for backgrounds in grays and low tones. Velour 
or wool plush makes fine backgrounds for sub- 
jects where a dark background is desired, and 
if of a deep yellow or old gold renders fine effects 
of lights and shadows, especially if the pile is 
somewhat roughened. A figured background is 
more or less of an eye-disturber. Where a fig- 


ured background is employed the attention is 
diverted from the picture itself, and we have 





what is called an ‘‘uneasy background.” If, 
however, one is making a picture for decorative 
work a figured background can be used to work 
into the scheme of decoration. 

In making indoor portraits, sometimes the 
wall of the room makes an excellent background, 
provided the paper is of a plain, neutral tint. 
The subject must, however, be placed far enough 
away from the wall to have the background out 
of focus. A two-toned paper — that is, a paper 
which has the pattern in a dark tone on a lighter 
one of the same color — often makes a pleasing 
background. It must be shaded in such a way 
that the pattern will not come out distinctly, and 
must seem to be in masses of light and shadow 
rather than in figures, which will detract atten 
tion from the subject itself. 

If one uses the room itself for a background, 
then the figure must be placed far enough away 
from the wall so as to give the impression of space 
or depth. All small objects, such as pictures with 
white margins on the wall, light-colored bric-a- 
brac, or any obtrusive object which would spoil 
the composition of the picture, must be removed 
from the angle of the lens. 

Among the materials for backgrounds one 
should not forget the ingrain papers, which may 
be used mounted on wooden stretchers such as 
artists use for stretching canvas. In place of 
something better, one could stretch a cord from 
one side of the room to the other and on it sus- 
pend his background. Material used specially 
for backgrounds should be tacked to a stick or 
roller. These can then be rolled up when not in 
use and kept free from wrinkles, and the stick 
also serves as a stay or weight when arranging 
the background. 

The shadow background is used most effect- 
ively, and often gives unusual depth to a pic- 
ture. The shadow background is nothing more 
nor less than a dark corner of a room. The 
corner or end of the room must be so dark that 
there is little or no detail to be discovered on the 
ground-glass, and if not dark enough it can be 
made still more so by the judicious use of cur- 
tains and draperies to shut off the light. The 
subject is posed before this dark corner, and at 
least ten feet away from the wall itself. The re- 
sult in the finished picture is sometimes quite 
remarkable, and is always interesting. 
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Clever amateurs, and professionals too, often 
make a background on the plate itself, using a 
plain material against which the subject is posed 
and then working on the negative to get certain 
effects of light and shade, distances, etc. Some 
very artistic pictures have been made in this 
way, and in a future number of the Guild our 
members will be enlightened as to some of the 
secrets of the art; for it really is an art, and one 
which any amateur may learn easily. 


Copying Pictures 

SEVERAL inquiries have been received during 
the past month asking for directions about copy- 
ing pictures, so a little more space will be de- 
voted to the subject than can be spared in the 
regular column in which queries are answered. 
In this way more detailed directions can be given 
to the querists, and other members of the Guild 
who desire similar information but have not 
asked for it will be benefited. 

Copying pictures is not so simple a matter as 
one might suppose from the fact that the sub- 
ject does not have to be posed and will keep the 
same position no matter how long the artist may 
be in getting ready to make the picture. 

There are several points, however, which one 
must heed if he means to succeed in this branch 
of work; and where is the amateur who does not 
mean to succeed, no matter what branch of pho- 
tographic work invites his attention ? 

Pictures to be copied may be classed under 
three heads: (1) black and white pictures, such 
as engravings, line drawings, wash drawings, 
woodcuts, etchings, etc.; (2) photographs and 
half-tone work; (3) colored pictures such as 
oil-paintings, pastels, etc. 

The first thing is to take stock of one’s appa 
ratus and see what is lacking. A copying-stand 
is a great convenience and facilitates the work; 
but though it is a convenience, it is not a neces- 
sity. A vertical support with the picture placed 
in such a manner that its center shall come on an 
exact line with the center of the lens is all that is 
required. A board the width of the bed of the 
camera and about four feet in length will be re- 
quired, and at one end of this board is nailed a 
small piece of board at right angles with the 
longer one. This small board is the support for 
the picture. 

The picture is first placed in a perpendicular 
position against this board and kept in place by 
small weights against the bottom or by thumb- 
tacks which fasten it to the board. The camera 
either rests directly on the long board or is 
raised above it by means of books or of blocks, 
the adjustment depending on the size of the pic- 
ture to be copied. 

The center of the picture must come on an ex- 
act line with the center of the lens, and to ascer- 
tain if it does so attach a piece of thread to the 
center of the lens-cap by means of a bit of 
gummed paper, then carry it along taut to the 
center of the picture, and accordingly as it is 
deflected one way or the other move the camera 
to bring it on a straight line. 








“*T walk unseen 
On the dry, smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide, pathless way; 
And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud.” 
— Milton’s “Il Penseroso.” 


FIRST PRIZE MY FAVORITE POEM 
BEATRICE B. BELL 


The camera, copy-board and picture must be 
perfectly rigid during the time of exposure, so 
one should choose a room where there are not 
liable to be vibrations of the floor. In the sum- 
mer it will be found more desirable to copy out- 
doors, in the shade of a building. It not only 
shortens the time of exposure, but gives a better 
lighting, and also there is little danger of the 
table or camera being jarred while the plate is 
being exposed. 

While one may use the lens which he employs 
in making pictures, still, where one has much 
copying to do and the best results are desired, 
then a flat-field anastigmat is best for all copying- 
work. If the ordinary lens is used, then it must 
be well stopped down to get good definition all 
over the plate. j 

The picture to be copied must be placed in an 
all-around light; that is, it must be illuminated 
evenly all over, hence the outdoor light is per- 
haps the most efficacious. If the picture is il- 
luminated by the light from a window, then the 
farther the picture is placed from the window 
the more even will be the illumination; but of 
course it cannot be taken too far from the light, 
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as not only would the exposure be greatly pro- 
longed, but the detail would be lost. 

The plate used for copying black and white 
pictures is a medium slow plate, and if the paper 
is thin, then one should back it with a piece of 
either red or black pasteboard. This should 
also be done if one is copying from a book. 

In copying from books a thin piece of board 
should be put back of the leaf, and the leaf held 
flat against it by means of rubber straps. 

In copying paintings or colored pictures of 
any kind the only plate to use to give correct 





“The childish voices chanting, 
The air familiar grew, 
A rhyme of fortune-telling 
We older children knew. 
I watched the little singers, 
With bending golden heads, 
A-pulling daisy petals, 
And this is what they said : 
‘Rich man, poor man, 
Beggar man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, 
Merchant, chief.’”’ 
“* Fortune-Telling,”’ by Ina Lord McDavitt. 


SECOND PRIZE MY FAVORITE 
MRS. F. E. CHENEY 


POEM 


color-values is the orthochromatic. Ojil-paint- 
ings should always be copied in a light coming 
from a similar direction to that which is shown 
in the picture. This will avoid any reproduction 
of brush-marks, as would be the case if the pic- 
ture were lighted from an opposite direction. 








In developing, use a developer which will give 
both detail and density. Metol-hydroquinone 
will be found to be a most satisfactory developer 
for this class of pictures. 

To copy manuscripts one should have a short- 
focus lens, and the bellows-extension must be at 
least twice as great as the focal length of the lens. 
An ordinary hand-camera may have its lens 
fitted with what is called an ampliscope, which 
extends the power of the lens so that handwri- 
ting may be copied in the same size as the orig- 
inal. If the manuscript to be copied is on time- 
yellowed paper one should use an orthochro- 
matic plate. 

If one has a fondness for collecting autographs 
he can get by means of his camera some very val- 
uable facsimiles, for most collectors are quite 
willing to allow the amateur to make copies of 
whatever of his manuscripts he should desire. 

In copying, the object to be aimed at is to 
get as sharp a reproduction of the picture as 
possible. If the copy is blurred either the stand 
was jarred during the exposure or the image was 
not properly focused, and if the center of the 
copy is clear and the sides blurred or indistinct, 
then the lens does not cover the picture, or else 
the focusing-screen and the picture were not 
exactly parallel with each other. 

Any one who can copy paintings or manu- 
scripts with the camera, and do it well, has the 
means of making quite a satisfactory addition to 
his finances. 





**The groves were God’s first temples.’ 
Bryant's ‘A Forest Hymn.”’ 


THIRD PRIZE MY FAVORITE POEM 
HARRIET LYNAM 











The Round Robin Guild 


Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints jor competition to PHOTO- 
ErA, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. 











Prizes 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be bought 
for the amount of the prize won. 


Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium 
except blue-print, may be entered, but they must 
represent the unaided work of the competitor, 
and must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTo-ERA. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


Subjects for Competition 


October — ‘‘ Vacation-Scenes.”’ Closes Novem- 
ber 30. 

November — “Glimpses of Foreign Lands.” 
Closes December 31. 

December “Self-Portraits.” Closes Janu- 


ary 31. 
IQIo 
January — “‘My Favorite Photograph.’’ Closes 
February 28. 
February ‘*Decorative Treatment of Trees.” 


Closes March 31. 
March — “‘The Seasons.”’ Closes April 30. 
April — ‘ Downhill Perspective.” Closes May 


a5. 








May — “Sunlight and Shadow.” 
30. 

June — “Landscapes with Figures.’ 
July 31. 

July — ‘‘Marines.”’ Closes August 31. 

August — “‘In the Country.’ Closes Septem- 


Closes June 


Closes 


ber 30. 
September — ‘‘General.”” Closes October 31. 
October — ‘‘Scenic Beauties of America.” 


Closes November 30. 
November — “‘Group Portraits.” Closes De- 
cember 31. 
December — “‘Flashlights.”’ Closes January 31. 
Awards — My Favorite Poem 

First Prize: Beatrice B. Bell. 

Second Prize: Mrs. Frederick E. Cheney. 

Third Prize: Harriet Lynam. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. S. B. November, 
John J. Reilly. 

Meritorious work was submitted by Nellie E. 
Loucks, C. M. Fox, Alice Margaret Dickinson, 
May Bartlett Leland, Jos. M. Rogers, Everett 
S. Miller. 

Awards — Outdoor Pastimes 

First Prize: A. B. Hargett. 

Second Prize: Richard Pertuch. 

Third Prize: H. E. Stout. 

Honorable Mention; Mrs. Charles S. Hayden, 
Alexander Murray, Mrs. Alice F. Foster, J. L. 
Anderson. 

Meritorious work was submitted by H. G. 
Comstock, Paul D. Ulrich, Burr McMillen, 
Frank Berry, Gust Horlin, Alfred Holcombe 
Richard Pertuch, F. E. Bronson, Alice Marga- 
ret Dickinson, Clara Jacobson, John J. Reilly, 
Beatrice B. Bell, Harry Kendall. 

The Forthcoming Competition 

Many members of our Guild have traveled 
far, ‘‘strange countries for to see,’ and not one 
but has taken that invaluable companion the 
camera. It is therefore to our traveled members 
that the contest for November, closing Decem- 
ber 31, will have specia! interest. The subject is 
‘Glimpses of Foreign Lands,” and of course 
any one who has gone abroad with his camera 
has brought back many glimpses of the strange 
and interesting countries he has visited. 

Now what is specially desired in this contest 
is not so much the pictures of places, as the pic- 
tures of the people, especially the humbler classes 
— pictures depicting them pursuing their daily 
vocations and avocations. We are all of us more 
or less familiar with the noted churches and 
towers and castles, even though we may not have 
seen them with the actual eye, for are not their 
counterparts on every hand displayed for sale? 
We have not, however, so many pictures of the 
folk themselves who live and move and have 
their being in these places, and it is only through 
the amateur that we can hope to obtain many 
pictures of these inhabitants whose ways are so 
unlike our ways, whose dress is so unlike our 
dress, and whose every way of living differs so 
materially from our own. 
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So it is hoped that the members of the Guild 
who take part in this special competition will 
select those pictures which are typical of foreign 
life, rather than to send a photograph of some 
famed church or castle. Interesting scenes along 
the wharves are always to be found, and every 
amateur uses many plates taking these particular 
subjects. Wayside shrines with the simple 
worshipers kneeling before them, a peasant at 
work in his field, the grandmother and the babe 
at the door of a cottage, the children at play in 
the fields and lanes, or any similar subject is 
well worth a place in the competition. 

Surely our traveled members must have 
brought home in their pictorial note-books many 
unusual and interesting pictures quite out of the 
common run of foreign pictures, and it is this 
sort that it is hoped will appear in the competi- 
tion. 

It seems almost unnecessary to add that the 
pictures should be mounted; but each competi- 
tion brings unmounted prints, which never stand 
as good a chance of winning a prize as does the 
picture which is well finished and artistically 
mounted. 





BEGINNER’S COLUMN 











THE Round Robin Guild seems in a measure 
to have outgrown itself. With fifteen hundred 
enthusiastic members in all parts of the Ameri- 
can continent, and many abroad, it is natural 
that many pictorialists of high standing should 
be included and participate in the monthly com- 
petitions. Asa result, these older and more suc- 
cessful workers in photography have, for the 
most part, carried off the honors at the expense 
of the beginners, for whose benefit the Guild 
was primarily intended. Thus, the publisher 
of PHoTo-ERA has found himself in a quandary 
how best to provide for these two distinct classes 
of camerists in the Guild. As a possible solution 
of the problem he submits to his readers a sep- 
arate series of 


Quarterly Contests for Beginners 
In these contests all Guild members are eligible 
EXCEPT those who have received Guild prizes in 
the past. Aside from this restriction, the rules 
which govern the monthly competitions will be in 
force here and the prizes will be payable in the 
same manner. 
All prints submitted, except prize-winners, 
will be returned if postage is sent. 
PRIZES 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those 


whose work is 


deemed worthy will be given Honorable Men- 
tion. 

Thus, beginners are given a much better op- 
portunity than hitherto for recognition and com- 





parison of their work with that of those more 
nearly in the same class with themselves. Those 
who compete here, however, may do so in the 
monthly competitions as well, and, in either case, 
all work submitted will receive personal criti- 
cism from the editor of the department — an 
invaluable feature to the beginner in improving 
the quality of his photographs. 


Subjects for Competition 


IN making this announcement an attempt has 
been made to choose subjects of a timely nature, 
and to enable competitors to make the necessary 
pictures just before the closing-date, if this is 
desirable. Pictures made previously are just as 
eligible, provided, however, they have not al- 
ready received an award from PHOTO-ERA. 

HOME-SCENES — CLOSES JAN. I5, IQIO 

This is a favorite subject of many workers at 
that season of the year, particularly those who 
do not enjoy winter-work outdoors. In the con- 
test, however, are included scenes outdoors as 
well as within, and in summer as well as winter. 
The essential feature about them all must be 
that they portray familiar home-scenes with 
figures. Pictures which are essentially portraits 
may be entered, provided enough of the sur- 
roundings is in evidence for one familiar with 
the scene to recognize it. 

SNOW-PICTURES — CLOSES APRIL I5, 

Here is presented a very wide field, so that 
nearly every camerist may enter one print, at 
least. The pictures may be snow-covered land- 
scapes in all conditions of weather, park-scenes, 
outdoor sports on the snow or ice and a variety 
of other subjects, including human life or not, as 
desired. 


IQIo 


“< 


Whatever you do, be genuine, even though in 
doing so you are a genuine damned fool. 





Answers to Correspondents 
Readers wishing information upon any 

point in connection with their photographic 

work are invited to make use of this depart- 


ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frrnt WapDE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a self- 


addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 











F. D. T.— Yes, you can develop printing-out 
papers instead of toning them. Place the print 
for five minutes, or perhaps a little longer, in a 
ten per cent solution of bromide of potassium; 
then develop in any good developing-solution. 
Hydroquinone developer is specially good for 
developing printing-out paper. In these dark 
days one will find this method of finishing prints 
on printing-out paper very efficacious, for the 
reason that a faint image will develop up into a 
strong picture. 
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THE TENNIS-PLAYER 


CHARLES DEANE.— To size and salt paper at 
the same time proceed as follows: dissolve one 
hundred and eighty grains of ammonium chlo- 
ride, three hundred grains carbonate of soda 
crystals, and ninety grains of citric acid in seven 
ounces of hot water, putting in the ingredients 
in the order given. Stir the solution well and 
filter either through filtering-paper or through 
fine muslin. Take four hundred grains of arrow- 
root, rub it to a cream with a little water, and 
then boil in twenty ounces of water until the so- 
lution is clear. Mix the other solution with this 
very thoroughly. Put the solution in a porcelain 


tray large enough to contain the paper to be 
sized and immerse the paper in the solution. 
Drain and let it almost dry, then dip in again, 
removing the superfluous moisture by drawing 
the paper over a glass rod or across the edge of 
the tray. Another salting-bath made of gelatine 
is composed of one hundred and forty-four grains 








THIRD PRIZE 
OUTDOOR PASTIMES 


STOUT 


of ammonium chloride, one hundred and forty- 
four grains of nitrate of soda, fifteen grains of 
gelatine and fifteen ounces of water. Use hot 
water and dissolve each ingredient before add- 
ing another. 

GERTRUDE H.—JIt would seem that the 
trouble with your autochromes which have poor 
shadows and lack detail is that your developer 
was too warm. It should never rise above 
seventy degrees, and if it drops two or three de- 
grees lower it will do no harm. 

J. L. R.— In measuring chemicals for photo- 
graphic solutions the dry ingredients are weighed 
and the liquids are measured. Get black luster- 
less paint for painting the inside of your camera 
and the parts of the wood which have been worn 
off. The prints which you sent to the competition 
were unmounted, and consequently were not as 
attractive as they would have been if properly 
finished. 
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D. L. G.— The strength of a rodinal developer 
for tank development should be about 1 to 7o. 
Rodinal is an excellent developer for time de- 
velopment, because it very seldom, if ever, stains 
the negative. Yes, you can make lantern-slides 
direct from your negative by contact-printing. 
Use metol-hydroquinone to give both density 
and detail to the slide. Use the flash-sheets for 
flashlight work. You will find them much easier 
to manage than the flashlight powders. 

Ben. D. SmirH.— See PHoto-ERA for May, 
1906, for directions for separating gold from al- 
loy. Use glycin for making lantern-slides in 
which you wish a great deal of detail in the shad- 
ows. For ordinary slides use metol-hydro- 
quinone. This developer brings out the detail 
well and gives good density to the plate. 

Pau W. E. EDDINGFIELD.— It would not be 
possible to say that the print-modifications of 
platinums are absolutely permanent, neither 
would it be true to make that statement in re- 
gard to any other print, no matter by what 
process, though carbons and platinums stand 
for the most permanent processes of printing. 
Bromide, too, if properly finished, is practically 
a permanent print. No, there is no formula yet 
discovered which will act on the platinum for 
reducing the image without more or less affect- 
ing the keeping-quality of the print. 

A. S. SCHWEINHART.— The reason for the 
spots coming on your gaslight prints after being 
placed in the fixing-bath is because the prints 
were not rinsed sufficiently from the developing- 
solution, and then were not moved about in the 
fixing-bath during the process of fixing. Instead 
of the acid bath which you are using, try the 
acid bath recommended by the makers of the 
paper. I think you will like it much better. 

GEORGE SCHERR.— From the specimens of 
the prints sent me for criticism I should say that 
you would stand a very good chance of winning 
a prize in some of our monthly competitions. I 
should advise making enlargements from some 
of your small negatives, for they are remarkably 
clear and full of detail. ‘‘In Chinatown” is par- 
ticularly good in that respect. 

Cart M. G1LEs.— It is not necessary to use a 
shade for the lens during the making of a flash- 
light; but in case the flash comes within the 
angle of the lens, then it must be shielded so that 
it will not be affected by the flash. If the flash is 
included in the picture, then the plate will most 
likely be fogged. 

FLora S.— You can tint the whites of your 
platinum prints by dipping them in a strong 
concoction of tea or cofiee. Let the print remain 
in the liquid for a few minutes, till the color is 
thoroughly soaked into the print. 

G. Barton.— Yes, enlargements made from 
small negatives are admitted to the contests of 
the Guild. If you have some specially fine neg- 
atives which are small in size it would be to your 
interest to have enlargements made, instead of 
sending the contact-prints. Be sure that each 


print is properly mounted and marked with 
your name and full address. 








SARA RowE.— Your negative is far too sharp 
for the subject. You know at twilight objects 
are usually more or less indistinct, and if you 
wish to take a picture and have for the subject 
“Twilight,” then you must use a soft focus and 
take care not to over-expose. The tone of the 
print is very pleasing, but I would advise trim- 
ming off at least an inch at the bottom, so as to 
bring the horizon-line into its proper position in 
the print. 

L. P. H.— Use hydrochloric acid to clear your 
prints, instead of acetic acid. The proportion 
is one ounce of the acid to sixty of water. To 
remove the yellow stain from your negative use 
a weak solution of hydrochloric acid in which 
has been dissolved a little alum. Litmus pa- 
per is used to test the acidity or the alkalinity of 
solutions. If the solution is too strong in acid it 
will turn blue litmus paper red, and enough of 
some kind of alkali must be added to the solu- 
tion until it will turn the red back again to blue. 
When a bath is neutral — that is, when it does 
not contain either acid or alkali in excess — 
then the paper is not affected by its action. 

ANNA W.— Why not try the “seconds” for 
your proof paper? You can buy paper of this 
kind much cheaper, and it is often good enough 
to make prints, owing to the fact that the man- 
ufacturers when putting up paper discard every 
sheet which does not seem perfectly good. It 
may be only a little flaw or discoloration, but it 
is thrown out. The amateur gets the benefit of 
what is good by buying these “‘seconds”’ at a 
very much cheaper rate than the first-class pa- 
pers. 





Print—Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
Fiint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 











““Stupy OF A Boy,” C. R.— This is a half- 
length picture of a young boy posed with the 
back toward the camera and the face turned so 
as to show a part of the profile. The beauty of 
this picture is in the admirable way in which the 
hair and the texture of the garment are depicted. 
There is a certain looseness about the quality of 
the print which suggests a charcoal drawing. 
The lighting is excellent; the background, which 
is of neutral tone, is harmonious. The criticism 
would be that the arm which shows at the right 
does not come far enough into the picture. It 
is cut off at a place where it gives the impression 
of the picture wanting something. This picture 
is printed in sepia, but if done in gray on rough 
paper it would be doubly attractive. 
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A FEW HONORABLE MENTION PRINTS —OUTDOOR PASTIMES 


From left to right: ‘““A Corner Kick,” Alexander Murray; ‘‘Kodaking,’’ Mrs. Charles S. Hayden; 
“Swinging,” J. L. Anderson; “A Fish Story,” Mrs. Alice F. Foster. 











‘““WHERE DOES THE Music COME FROM?” 
H. B. S.-— This is one of the cleverest bits of 
genre work which has come in for criticism for a 
long time. It depicts a little two-year-old stand- 
ing on tiptoe and striving to reach the mechan- 
ism of a phonograph. The attitude of the child 
is fine. It is so evidently stretching its little body 
to the fullest extent to reach the desired object, 
and one can see that the child is utterly oblivious 
of anything or anybody outside of the phono- 
graph. The instrument itself is in a subdued 
light, and consequently the whole attention is 
concentrated on the child. 

‘‘AT THE LANDING,” M. F. D.— This picture 
is of the class which it is hoped our Guild trav- 
elers will send in for this month’s competition. 
It shows a wharf with fishboats drawn up ready 
for unloading the catch. An old woman with a 
curious market-basket stands watching the men 
who are busy unloading the boats. One of the 
men is admirable, with his great boots, his close 
cap, his funny, tight coat, as he stoops to lift a 
great creel of fish. This is evidently a snap- 
shot, so one cannot be too critical; but the fault 
is that the figures are almost too large for the 
picture. Two or three feet farther away with the 
camera would have made this a very clever 
bit of work. The scene is in an interesting Fin- 
land fishing-town. 





‘““THE LONESOME PINE,”’ F. H.— The idea of 
this picture is well worked out. It portrays a 
tall pine on a bleak, snow-covered hillside, while 
beyond in the far distance are ranges of snow- 
clad mountains with an uninhabited valley inter- 
vening. The picture truly depicts a most lonely 
and lonesome place. It is specially well taken, 
the perspective helping greatly in emphasizing 
the loneliness of the pine. This picture might 
serve as an illustration for Heine’s poem: 


‘“‘A lonely fir-tree standeth 
On a chilly northern height; 
The snow and the ice, while it sleepeth, 
Weave round it a garment white.” 


Two other pictures of equal interest are by the 
same amateur. One is entitled ‘‘ Desolation,” 
and portrays a tiny log house set in a little val- 
ley, while all about and running down to it are 
snow-clad hills covered with scattering pines. It 
really makes one shiver to think of living in such 
a place as depicted in this picture. The other is 
called ‘‘ Pines and Snow,” and shows a glimpse 
of pine woods, a strong light shining through 
them which throws the shadows of the trees 
across the snow in the foreground. All of these 
pictures have the rare quality of depicting snow 
as snow, and are unusual in this respect. The 
composition and treatment of each picture is also 
excellent. 





Class 1/2 


Lumiere Sigma 
Lumitre Non-Halation Sigma 


Class 1 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Cramer Crown 

Cramer Crown Non-Halation 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Trichromatic 
Defender King 

Defender Ortho Inst. 
Eastman N. C. Film 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Specia: Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 


Cramer 
Halation 


Hammer 
Hammer 
Hammer 
Hammer 
Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 


Standard Extra 


Wellington Extra Speedy 





Plate Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 1 1/4 


Cramer Banner X 
Banner X Non- 


Eastman Extra Rapid 
Extra Fast 


Extra Fast Ortho . . ne = 
Naa italation Stanley Commercial 
Non-Halation Ortho Class 5 


Seed Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho 


Standard Orthonon 
Wellington Speedy 


Imperial Orthochrome Specia! Class 1 1/2 Cramer Slow Iso Non-Hala- 
K yi a Lumitre Ortho A tion 

( ( *s 

Aumiére Ortho B 

Magnet I is Class 12 
Ire ai ack fe > e 
Pre mo I ilm Pack Class 2 Defe nder Queen 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 Seed Process 
Standard Imperial Portrait Cramer Medium Iso 
Standard Polychrome Cramer Medium Iso Non- Class 100 
Stanley Regular Halation Lumiére Autochrome 


Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 2 1/2 


Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Lumiére Panchro C 


Cramer Commercial 

Defender Non-Halation Plain 
Defender Non-Halation Ortho 
Defender Ortho Slow 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 


Lumitre Red Label Slow 


























The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For November 
COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of November on any fine day at noon, when the 
sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if {/11, U. S. No. 8, is 
used. Treble it when the light is rather dull, and between 9 and 10 A.M. and 2 and 3 P.M. Increase 
it four times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if £/16, U. S. No. 16, is used. For 
f/5.6, U. S. No. 2, give half. At 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. increase the exposure one-fourth. From to to 11 
A.M. and 1 to 2 P.M. increase it one-half. 








PLATES (List on Opposite Page ) 


SUBJECTS Class Class Class Class | Class | Class | Class | Class Class Class Class Class 
73 I 1y4 1% 2 2% 4 5 6 8 12 100 
Studies of sky and fleecy clouds ...... 1/512 1/256 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/64 1/50 1/40 1/32 1/20 2/5 


Open views of sea and sky; very distant 

landscapes; studies of rather heavy 

GRE. on cncceuskccenceusoeenneue 1/256 1/228 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/32 1/25 1/20 1/16 1/10 4/5 
Open landscapes without foreground; | 

open beach, harbor and _ shipping- 

scenes; yachts under sail; very light- . 

colored objects, studies of dark clouds 1/128 1/64 1/50 1/40 1/32 1/25 1/16 1/12 110 1/8 15 13/5 
Average landscapes with light fore- 

ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 

the open; light-colored buildings and | 


monuments; wet street-scenes .:.... 1/64 1/32 1/25 1/20 1/146 1/12 1/8 1/6 1/5 1/4 2/5 31/5 


Landscapes with medium foreground; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides; 
well-lighted street scenes; persons, 
animals and moving-objects at least 
thirty feet away .................- | 1/32 | 1/146 1/12 | 1/10 1/8 | 1/6 | 1/4 1/3 2/5 | 1/2) 4/5 62/5 
Landscapes with heavy foreground, | 
buildings or trees occupying mcst o | 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red | 
brick buildings and other dark ob- 


jects; groups outdoors ........-..-- 1/16 1/8 1/6 1/5 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 1/72 | 2/3 | 4/5 1 13/5 13 
P. aits o' loors i I she le; yery 

ark nest obits ee | ae | ae) a} oe | ve | os | a lavslsge| 2 |34) 2 
Badly-lighted river-banks, _ ravines, 

glades and under the trees ........- 1/4 | 1/2 2/3 | 4/5 1 11/3; 2 22/3:31/85 4 62/5 §&1 


Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 


and white reflector ...............- 3/4 (11/2; 2 (22/5 3 4 6 6 10 12 19 154 


In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate figures have 
been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little; 
when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 
controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PATENTS 


Abstracted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Printed copies of patents are furnished by the United States Patent Office for five cents each 
Address The Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 

















August 24, 1909 
931,818. FILM-REVERSING MECHANISM. Jo 
sEPH M. Traviss, Philadelphia, Penn. 
r. This device consists of a fire-proof box for protection of 
the film, with space provided for revolving two film-reels, 
one above the other. The upper of these reels is revolved 


by a belt from the display-mechanism of the kinetoscope. 


When a film has been displayed it is removed from lower 
position in the reversing-box, the end attached to the upper 
roll and, when a new film is exhibited, the belt operates 
simultaneously to rewind the previously-exhibited film to 
the upper roll, thus reversing it ready for exhibition again. 


932,091. LOADING-DEVICE FOR PLATE-RACKS. 
Freperick W. Barnes. Assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The present invention provides a means of loading plate- 
tanks in dim light without danger of the plates contacting 
with each other and consequent damage to the film. The 
device consists of a supporting-frame which fits over and 
around the top of the tank, and a guide-member above with 
a slot provided for the passage of the plates. The guide 
slides from one side of the tank to the other on the support 
ing-member, stopping for the insertion of each plate in proper 
position, regulated by spring-actuated push-buttons which 
snap into seats at proper distances apart. 


932,265. WASHING-APPARATUS FOR PHOTO 
GRAPHIC PRINTS OR THE LIKE. Herserr J. 
Fritz, Albert Lea, Minn. 

A receptacle of cylindrical form is piped for intake and 
outlet of water, the outlet pipe being adjustable to any height 
within the receptacle and acting as a syphon. Any depth of 
water may be maintained by changing the level of the out- 
let. 


932,326. CAMERA. Artuur L. RICHARDSON, Melrose, 
N. M. 

By means of this device only one lens-board and shutter 
are necessary to use lenses of several different sizes on the 


























same camera, provided the shutter is of the ‘‘ behind-the- 
lens” type such as is frequently used for studio work. In- 
stead of several lens-boards, only a supporting-frame G for 


each lens is required. This is beveled at its outer edge, as 


shown at g. The screw-eyes J when turned as in Fig. 1 
hold the lens in place or permit its removal when given a 
quarter-turn. 


932,381. PHOTOGRAPHIC SHUTTER. Wm. F. 
Fo_MER. Assignor by mesne assignments to Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

With the actuating-means provided, both the duration 
and the extent of the exposure are under the direct control 
of the operator up to the very instant the exposure is made 





and subject to change during the period of exposure. Pres- 
sure on the thumb-piece 23 moves the flexible conductor 13 
and opens the roller-blind shutter. Removal of the pressure 
closes the shutter. To hold the shutter open for a long ex 
posure, or while focusing, the slide 20 is turned relatively to 
the guide-tube 16, at the same time pressing on the thumb 
piece 23, so that the projection 22 will enter the notch 18, 
which is offset from the slot 17. 


932,392. PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA. Cuas. E. 
HvutcHINnGs. Assignor by mesne assignments to Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

A simple camera of the reflecting-type intended to facil- 
itate focusing and exposing. It is so constructed that the 
usual reflecting-mirror also serves as one of two shutter 
members, both of which pass across the field of the lens 




















from the same side, one in advance of the other, the expo 
sure in this respect being similar to that obtained by a focal- 
plane shutter. Thus, a single operation serves to move the 
reflector out of the optical field and to effect the exposure, 
and the setting of this reflector in focusing-position also 
serves to set the shutter ready for exposure. The mirror 42, 
pivoted at 44 and actuated by the spring 46, forms the upper 
shutter-member, while the member 59, pivoted at 60 and 
actuated by the spring 61, forms the lower. Suitable means 
for controlling these members and producing exposures of 
varying duration are provided on the outside of the camera- 
box. The shutter-release allows the member 42 to travel 
upward against the seat 45, where it strikes the latch 63, 
throwing it out of engagement with the member 59 and 
allowing it to travel upward to the upper member and into 
engagement at their sides nearest the lens, in which posi- 
tion the shutter is again closed. 


August 31, 1909 


932,456. ROLLED PACKAGE. Geo. J. FALLESON. 
Assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

This patent covers the well-known custom of folding over 
the end of the paper backing of roll-films before applying 
the gummed-paper fastener encircling the roll. This per- 
mits the easy breaking of the seal by running the finger-nail 
across it adjacent the thick edge of the paper formed by 
fe Iding. 

932,457. CAMERA. Wm. F. Former. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
A folding box-camera constructed, for the most part, ac 


Assignor to 


cording to the familiar Graflex principle, but intended for 
roll-films. The usual focal-plane shutter is provided with a 





safety-device preventing the rewinding of the shutter while 
the reflecting-mirror is up, thus eliminating the danger of 
fogging the film. Surplus space at each side of the camera- 
box may be used for storing extra rolls of film. 


932,458. FOCUSING-DEVICE. Wm. F. Fotmer. 
Assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

A device familiar to users of the various Eastman cameras, 
consisting of two oppositely-disposed finger-pieces and ac- 
companying mechanism. By pressing these pieces together 
the front-board of the folding-camera may be moved to any 
position required for correct focus of the lens. Releasing 


these finger-pieces clamps the front-board to the track of 
the bed below, wherever placed. 








932,485. PHOTOGRAPHIC SHUTTER. Pavt J. 
Marks. Assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

A shutter, diminutive in size and of the T. I. B. variety, 
employing a plurality of pivoted, overlapping blades and 
provided with suitable operating-mechanism to make ex- 
posures of varying duration. The iris diaphragm is outside 
the shutter-casing, between it and the lens-board. 


Sept. 7, 1909 

933,312. CAMERA ATTACHMENT. Hammonp G. 
Korinko and Anton J. Asp, New York City. 

A simple and efficient attachment which may be readily 
applied to cameras of various constructions and so arranged 
that the shutter may be operated automatically after a 
given time to permit one or more persons to be posed before 
the camera without the necessity for manually operating 
the shutter, as usual, thereby permitting a person to take 
his own picture or to pose as one of a group. The device 
consists of an enclosed clock-movement which, after the 
time for which it was set, trips the shutter. 


933,476. CAMERA-BACK. Rosert KRroepEL. As- 
signor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

To prevent buckling of the film, particularly at its edges, 
and cause it to draw flat across the exposure-opening wholly 
in the focal plane of the lens, two parallel strips 13 and 14, 

















preferably of resilient material such as thin spring metal, 
are placed on the inner side of the camera-back. These 
project inwardly and in normal contact with the film-tracks 
on the camera proper. Being curved slightly in cross-sec- 
tion, these strips provide a rounded contact and are sup 
ported by means of resilient arms 15, so as to arrange these 
in brushing contact with the rear surface of the paper back 
ing of the film and thus press the film into a flat position, in 
which all portions are in the focal plane of the lens. 

In the event that it is desired occasionally to employ a 
plate instead of a film in the camera, as when a single ex 
posure is to be immediately developed, it may be arranged 
against the back and retained beneath the strips 13 and 14. 
Supporting-brackets 18 are provided upon the under side 
of the lower strip 14, formed by angular ears upon which 
the lower edge of a plate is adapted to rest. The plate is ap 
plied by first inserting its upper edge beneath the upper 
strip 13 as far as the abutments 19 and then lowering it un- 
til its bottom edge rests upon the brackets 18. The support- 
ing-arms 15 of the strips are so arranged as to prevent lat- 
eral movement of the plate by engagement with its side 
edges, or to support its weight in case the camera is turned 
upon its side for exposure. 

The back is provided with the usual inspection-opening 
20 of colored transparent material, but, as the useless en- 
trance of even non-actinic rays should be prevented at all 
times, and particularly in the present construction, where 
the unbacked plate is closely adjacent to the back, a mova- 
ble, opaque closure 21 is provided. 


- 
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933,640. BLUE-PRINT WASHER. 
LER, Chicago, IIl. 
A commercial apparatus for washing prints which will 


Henry C. Gaw- 


wet the printed side of the paper only. 


933,713. FOCUSING-DEVICE. Roprert KRoEDEL. 
Assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Through the medium of this device the relatively mova- 
ble parts of the construction that enter into the focusing- 
operation may be quickly and accurately positioned for ob 





jects at various distances and, at the same time, automati- 
cally locked in a predetermined relation. As the focusing- 
device is set before the camera-front is extended for an ex- 
posure, the portion 12 of the stop is in the path of the car- 
riage 4 and must be lifted before the notches 7 on the car- 
riage, corresponding in relative position to the figures on the 
focusing-scale, come into register. To accomplish this au- 
tomatically a cam 17 is provided on the forward end of the 
carriage which temporarily displaces the stop against the 
tension of the spring 18 until the forward portion of the 
carriage has passed under it, whereupon the stop snaps into 
the notch and locks the carriage against a movement in 
either direction, so that there need be no other provision 
made for locking the front on the bed, such as clamping- 
members on the carriage, as are now commonly employed. 


Sept. 14, 1909 


934,242. KINETOGRAPH FEED-MECHANISM. 
CuHarLes URBAN, London, England. 

A simple mechanism which enables the feed-movements 
to be effected at very high speed with great accuracy and 
with a minimum of vibration. 


934,331. PHOTOGRAPHIC WASHING-BOX. Na- 
THANIEL C. MERRILL, New York City. 

The chief advantage of this box lies in the fact that the 
water in entering passes to the compartment at the bottom, 
from whence it flows upward into the box proper through 
perforations provided. These are arranged in rows between 
the plates, .o that fresh water is constantly brought into 
direct contact with the plates. The outlets are at the top of 
the box, and a wire rack in which the plates are held is re- 
movable for final drying of the negatives. 


933,801. PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA-MECHAN- 
ISM. Ws. VERBECK, Manlius, N. Y. 

This panoramic camera-mechanism will expose succes- 
sive portions of the surface of the sensitive plate at a sub- 
stantially uniform rate of speed and impart movement to 
the camera proportionally to the focal length of the lens. 


The form of support is such that the camera may be set into 








position without interfering with the operating-mechanism, 
and may be tilted so as to take panoramic pictures of objects 
above or below the plane of the instrument. An elongated 
box 1 is supported on a base 7 by the pivot 6, and designed 
to hold the plate-holder 13. Around the rollers 2 and 2a at 
each end of the box passes a flexible curtain 3, the ends of 
which are joined to the plate 11, having a slot through 
which the dry-plate 13 is exposed. To this plate is attached 
the bellows 9, carrying the lens 10. A suitably-governed 
motor 4 revolves the curtain 3 in the direction indicated by 
the arrow B, and also by means of beveled gears turns the 
shaft 5 and with it the traction-wheel 8 so that the camera- 
box is angularly moved around the pivot 6 as indicated by 
the arrow C. The wheel 8 is the same diameter as the drum 
2, and is adjusted to a position on the shaft 5 equal in 
distance from the pivot 6 to the distance from the plate 13 
to the lens 10; that is, the focal length. Thus, the path 
traversed by the traction-wheel 8 will equal the length of 














plate exposed, and images projected upon the sensitized 
plate will, therefore, remain stationary upon the surface of 
the plate. The traction-wheel is made to travel a circular 
path the radius of which is equal to the distance between 
the plate and the center of the lens. The adjustments are 
easily made by scales placed on the rods supporting the end 
of the bellows, and also on the shaft 5. Figure 1 is an eleva- 
tion; figure 2, a top-plan view. 


Sept. 21, 1909 

934,579. DEFORMED COLLECTIVE LENS. Rv- 
DOLF STRAUBEL and Moritz von Rone. Assignors to the 
firm of Carl Zeiss, Jena, Germany. 

A bi-convex collective lens of large relative aperture with 
one deformed surface, so that the spherical correction is al 
most perfect. 

934,581. PHOTOGRAPHIC SHUTTER. 
THORNTON, Manchester, England. 


Joun E. 


This device is of the single-roller-blind type arranged to 
move in two directions to expose the lens, first in one direc 
tion and then in the reverse, in order that it may be unneces- 
sary to cover the lens and sensitive plate before setting the 
shutter for another exposure. This form of shutter is, there- 
fore, termed a self-capping shutter. 

934,894. MOTION-PICTURE CAMERA. 
DepvueE, Chicago, IIl. 

This invention provides for substantially uniform expo- 
sure, although the rate at which the series of pictures are 
taken 


Oscar B. 


varies materially, and also practically eliminates 
static fogging, which is a serious evil, especially in winter. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 








Awards at the Dresden Photographic 
Exposition 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


STATE MEDAL 
(Awarded by the Kingdom of Saxony) 
Grainer, Franz, Munich. 
Miiller, Ernst, Dresden. 
Ruf, Theodor, Freiburg, Baden. 


MUNICIPAL MEDAL 
(Awarded by the City of Dresden) 
Liitzel Brothers, Munich. 
Schensky, F., Heligoland. 
Smith, Frank Eugene, Munich. 
GOLD MEDAL CERTIFICATE 

Boer, Adrian, Baarn, Holland. 
Bradley, A. F., New York. 
Clark, Frank Scott, Detroit, Mich. 
Core, E. B., New York. 
Debschitz-Kunowski, Wanda von, Munich. 
MacDonald, Pirie, New York. 
Doty, E. E., Belding, Mich. 
Fischer, Max, Dresden. 
Clauer, Max, Oppeln. 
Goldensky, Elias, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Grienwaldt, August, Bremen. 
Hilsdorf, I., Bingen. 
Hutchinson, Eugene R., Chicago, Ill. 
Kasebier, Gertrude, New York. 
Lichtenberg, Emil, Osnabriick. 
Ludwig, Stephanie, Munich. 
Middendorp, E., Hilversum, Holland. 
Schweizerischer Photographen-Verein 

lektiv-Ausstellung). 
Strauss, J. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Weis, Wenzel, Vienna. 


(Kol- 


SILVER MEDAL CERTIFICATE 
Aurig, James, Blasewitz-Dresden. 
Baehr, Hermann, Dresden. 
Bieber, E., Berlin. 
Bimberg, Rudolf, Vienna. 
van Bommel, Munich. 
Bowersox, A. L., Dayton, O. 
Burger, W. J., Vienna. 
Clausing, P., Jr., Haarlem, Holland. 
Clauss, Ferdinand, Landau. 
Dooner, Richard T., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Edmondson, George M., Cleveland, O. 
Elliot, I. Mitchell, Germantown, Penn. 
Ellis, William Shewell, Philadel bhia. Penn. 
Ette, Fritz, Stettin. 
Feilner, Anna, Oldenburg. 
Frank, Julius, Lilienthal. 
Garo, J. H., Boston, Mass. 


Geldmacher, Martha, Hannover. 
Gottheil, Albert, Danzig. 

Hahn, Hugo, Vienna. 

Hamnquist, Herm., Stockholm. 
Hecker, Elisabeth, Munich. 

Held, Louis, Weimer. 

Heller, Konrad, Vienna. 

Hoyt, Dudley, New York. 

Huysen, J., Amsterdam. 

Janvier, Meredith, Baltimore, Md. 
Jobst, Rudolf, Vienna. 

K6nig, Wilh., Reichenberg. 

Kosel, Hermann Cl., Vienna. 
Krebs, Heinrich, Neustadt a. H. 
Leyenaar, C., Rotterdam. 
Lichtenberg, Rudolf, Osnabriick. 
Meiner, Joh., Ziirich. 

Mock, J. E., Rochester, N. Y, 
Mohlen, Alexander, Hannover. 
Médller, Hch., Copenhagen. 
Newland, Peter, Copenhagen. 
Otto, Paris. 

Pieperhoff, A., Leipzig. 

Pierce, H. H., Boston, Mass. 
Pietzner, Carl, Vienna. 

Phillips, Ryland W., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Proctor, A. T., Huntington, W. Va. 
Pundsack, Chr., Bremen. 

Rahmn, A. W., Malm6 

Reichelt, Elfriede, Breslau. 
Schervee, Hermann, Worcester, Mass. 
Schroer, Amalie Eva, Hamburg. 
Schweyda, Hans, Breslau. 

Stein, Simon, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tollens, H. J., Dordrecht. 
Verschuur, C., Hilversum, Holland. 
Wiehr, Bruno, Dresden. 
Wolleschack, E., Naumburg, a. S. 
Zweers, B., Haarlem. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
(England and America) 

Keighley, Alex., Steeton, England. 
Benington, Walter, London. 
Cochrane, Archibald, Glasgow. 
*Hoppé, E. O., London. 
Johnston, J. Dudley, Liverpool. 
Blake, A. H., London. 
Cadby, Will, Kent, England. 
Craigie, Reginald, London. 
Evans, Frederick H., London. 
Morton, Cavendish, London. 
Warburg, Agnes B., London. 
Job, Charles, Hove, England. 
Mummery, J. C. S., London. 
Richards, J. Gruwys, Bournville. 
Siimmons, H. Y., Camberly. 








Warburg, J. C., London. 
Mortimer, F. J., London. 
Berger, Henry, Jr., Portland, Ore. 
*Field, J. H., Berlin, Wis. 
Keller, G. Edwin, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lindburg, F. Augustin, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Man, Gertrude E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Porterfield, W. H., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sides, Edward B., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sleeth, R. L., Jr., Wilkinsburg, Penn. 
Thibaudeau, Augustus, Buffalo, N. Y. 
* Professional photographer. 


The Right Way 

As we were engrossed in examining the pic- 
tures at the London Salon a venerable, dis- 
tinguished-looking gentleman approached us 
and politely inquired if we were a member of 
the Selection Committee. After replying in the 
negative, we told him that we should be glad to 
fetch him one of these officials, which we did. 
To him, Mr. A., the patriarch unbosomed him- 
self, gently complaining that his contributions — 
examples of excellent, but quite conventional. 
portraiture and, as such, unsurpassed in the 
United Kingdom for nearly half a century — 
had been rejected, whereas ‘‘ those queer-looking 
things’’— here he pointed to a group of impres- 
sionistic portraits hanging on the wall near by, 
at the same time producing from his inside 
coat-pocket several cabinet-portraits of his firm’s 
make — had been accepted. The aforesaid 
committee-man, with commendable tact as well 
as deference due old age, began to expatiate on 
the new photography, to which explanation the 
representative of the old-fashioned school lis- 
tened with polite attention. Soon, however, he 
shook his head and showed other signs of dis- 
approval; but the loyal exponent of modern 
portraiture continued to expound his theories. 
Now and then he mopped his brow with a fever- 
ish hand, for the strain had begun to tell on him, 
and, with a gasp, he motioned a passing brother- 
member of the committee to come to his aid. 
The two joined forces, exhausting their powers 
of persuasive eloquence in the hope of convincing 
the aged artist —— Mr. William Downey, the 
celebrated London photographer of royalty 
and artist-celebrities — but their efforts were 
unavailing. The struggle had lasted over half 
an hour, during which time not a loud or angry 
word had been uttered on either side. The 
younger men had displayed rare patience and an 
attitude of courtesy and respect greatly to be 
admired. When it was evident that neither of 
the contending parties had gained an advantage 
they exchanged a few polite words of regret and 
separated like — gentlemen. 

One shudders to contemplate the fate of the 
aged Mr. Downey had he ventured into a similar 
argument with a certain champion of advanced 
photography. 





The Photo-Secession in London 
CoMMENTING on the complete absence of pic- 
tures by the Photo-Secession at the London Sa- 











lon, recently, an English visitor inquired of an 
American acquaintance what the leaders of the 
New York coterie planned to do regarding fu- 
ture representation in England. Why this pres- 
ent aloofness ? 

A. A.— Oh, they, presumably, consider it a 
good advertisement. They are not asleep. 

E. V.— Then you think they have something 
“‘up their sleeve,” as you Americans say ? 
A. A.— Undoubtedly. Wait and see. 


E. V.— Have they influential friends in Amer- 
ica? 
A. A.— Yes. Besides, their leader controls — 


I mean, the pages of the entire New York press 
are at his disposal. He enjoys the exclusive 
support of Caffin and Rood. 

E. V.— Who are these men? 
know them. 

A. A.— They appear to be the leading Amer- 
ican art-critics, and to hold the fate of an artist 
in the hollow of their hands. 

Great astonishment. 


We do not 


The Women’s Federation 

ENTHUSIASM regarding this new section of the 
P. A. of A., created at the Rochester Convention, 
seems to be very great; and well it may be, as 
this is the first important organized movement 
of women in photography. The aims and pur- 
poses of the Federation are well set forth in a 
general way by the following statements made 
by the officers: 

The Women’s Federation of the P. A. of A. 
is destined, we hope, greatly to further the inter- 
est and aims of the women in our profession. 
The benefit derived from the exchange of prints 
last year warrants the continuance of the ar- 
rangement as an important part of the season’s 
program, the members pledging themselves to 
send on to the next member, after a stated inter- 
val, the print they have themselves in turn re- 
ceived. Codéperation in this “Circle” is optional, 
but the interchange of ideas and technic is 
valuable. Observation can be cultivated, am- 
bition stimulated, by familiarity with the art 
and originality of our fellow-workers. We must 
assist individually to draw our federation into 
an organic whole, alive and vital in its every part. 

Mary CARNELL, 
President Women’s Section, P. A. of A. 
1314 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


The purpose of our organization is by codper- 
ation to strengthen and develop the artistic, 
ethical and business side of our work; to demon- 
strate practically the value of exhibitions thought- 
fully conducted, as a stimulus to study and effort; 
to create opportunities for mutual criticisms and 
exchange of thought along these lines; to encour- 
age other women in our profession. 

GERTRUDE KASEBIER, 
Chairman of Eastern Section, 
315 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

While woman’s place in our profession is so 
thoroughly established and so universally ac- 
cepted as an accomplished fact that it needs no 
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separate section of the P. A. of A. to gain recog- 
nition, it is certain that great good can come 
from this movement. 

Those of us who have exhibited prints in the 
past have asked no favors because we were 
women, nor hesitated to exhibit because our 
work was made a part of the general display. 
There is no doubt, however, that if at the next 
convention the Woman’s Section makes a sep- 
arate display, it will attract much greater atten- 
tion because it is separate, thus calling specific 
attention to the fact that it is the work of women, 
and so offering a comparison. 

In entering into such a movement it is desir- 
able that our exhibition be as complete and rep- 
resentative as possible. Therefore, we are ask- 
ing you to begin now to lay aside negatives which 
you consider worthy, and that you continue to 
do this until next May. Then compare and cull 
these negatives till you are sure you have selected 
the best of them, and send three prints suitably 
framed for display. 

We ask you to do this for the honor of the 
women photographers of America. 

BELLE JOHNSON, Vice-President, 
Monroe City, Mo. 


To create a congenial feeling among the 
women of our great organization, and to give 
each an opportunity to advance. It will also 
give us prestige among our fellow-workmen as 
well as with our customers — an incentive to be 
the best. IoLA W. WHITE, 

Chairman Western Section, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


As members of the P. A. of A. we should feel 
an individual responsibility in being co-workers 
and contributors. 

We do not consent to enjoy its privileges nor 
accept recognition as a mere courtesy. Our aim 
is to be fit and capable, and we stand on our 
own merits. 

This should be an incentive to every woman 
photographer to keep pace with the progress of 
our profession, hence we ask the coéperation of 
all earnest women workers. There is an abun- 
dance of good material to be enlisted. 

KATHERINE JAMIESON, 
Chairman Middle Section, 
Pittsburg, Penn. 


The benefit each one of us may expect to de- 
rive in codperating with other women of our 
profession is obvious, as we can make more prog- 
ress by interchange of work and thought. 

We have made the membership fee fifty cents 
for the year, to cover postage, stationery, print- 
ing, or incidental expenses. This amount can 
be sent to me, with your name and address. 
Also kindly state whether you wish to join the 
“Circle” or simply become a member. Shall 


be most glad to give any further information. 
M. ESTELLE JENKINS, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
432 N. Park Ave., ‘“‘ Austin Station,’’ Chicago, IIl. 











LONDON LETTER 


By E. O. HOPPE, F.R.P.S. 











THE LONDON SALON 


Mr. WILFRED A. FRENCH arrived in Lon- 
don just three days before the opening of the 
London Salon, which is organized every year 
by the members of that select and charmed cir- 
cle, The Linked Ring. He was invited to be 
present at the private view, which takes the 
form of a stylish five-o’clock tea, where one 
meets friends and acquaintances never or sel- 
dom seen in the course of a year, and where the 
events of the last twelve months are freely dis- 
cussed. A quite unexpected feature, and one 
which caused general delight, was the radiant. 
cloudless sky which, only on the day of this 
important occasion, vouchsafed its appearance 
whereas, with this single exception, the weather 
had been dark and rainy the entire week. 

It has been a very interesting gathering this 
year, including workers whose names have been 
household words in the photographic world 
for many years. There was John H. Anderson, 
the equally gifted writer and pictorialist; Mal- 
colm Arbuthnot, always one of the most-dis- 
cussed contributors to the walls of the ‘‘salon;”’ 
Walter Benington, perhaps the best gum- 
worker in this country; A. H. Blake, who has 
not sent this year either to the ‘“‘ Royal” or the 
‘‘Salon,”’ and whose absence is much deplored; 
Mrs. Cadby of “Cat” and “Spiderweb” fame; 
Reginald Craigie, the indefatigable honorable 
secretary of this exhibition for many years; the 
great “‘little” Frederick H. Evans, that pillar of 
strength to British ‘pictorial photography. 
There were Charles Job and F. J. Mortimer, 
trying to explain to old Mr. Downey, whose 
claim it is to have photographed more royal 
personages in his lifetime than a dozen of pho- 
tographers taken together, that — But I missed 
a specimen of one class. . . . I could not dis- 
cover the self-styled “photographic artist’ — 
that individual to whom the shadow seems to 
appeal more than the substance. Can one not 
frequently take it for granted that there would 
be found in the work of his studio a predomi- 
nance of the former part of the title and an ab- 
sence of the latter, or, in other words, very much 
photography and very little art? 

THE ROYAL EXHIBITION 

When we try to consider the show at the New 
Gallery we find an altogether different state of 
affairs. There is here a very drastic judging, 
and hardly one in ten of the pictures sent in is 
accepted; but, at the same time, the members of 
the Selecting Committee take very little of the 
room to themselves, and there are over two hun- 
dred places to be competed for by the general 
body of English photographers. As far as one 
can make out from the catalog, the seven mem- 
bers of the Selecting Committee at this show 
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hung only seven of their own pictures — an 
average of one apiece — and, as a matter of 
fact, five out of the seven abstained from exhibit- 
ing at all, and amongst these were some of those 
whose work has been prominent on the walls of 
the exhibition in former years. There will be 
found a certain amount of American and for- 
eign work and a thoroughly representative num- 
ber of good English pictures. 

Certainly the visitor cannot fail to be im- 
pressed this year with the lighter and daintier 
character of the walls. There are about one 
hundred fewer pictures, and the heavy frames, 
which in years past have overweighted the walls, 
are all contained this year in a section of one 
wall, so that there is a vast preponderance of 
the passepartout and narrow-moulded frame. 
It is understood that the Royal generally re- 
ceives about three thousand entries, so that there 
must have been a vigorous selection to reduce 
the pictures to their present manageable num- 
ber. If there are few outstanding pictures at 
the Royal it is because the standard of accept- 
ance is the highest yet enforced, and the results 
upon the walls the best we have seen there. 
The walls are more broken up by bands of white 
than formerly, and the pictures arranged in 
groups according to character and framing. 
Old friends are in evidence, such as C. Wille, in 
his delightful portraits; G. W. Miller, of Chisle- 
hurst, with a fine gum-print; Dan Dunlop and 
E. T. Holding; while Alex. Keighley appears 
upon the walls of this exhibition, the first time 
in many years. 

THE D. 0. HILL PICTURES AT THE SALON 

The greatest attraction of the present Salon 
is the fine group of pictures by D. O. Hill, num- 
bering twenty-eight frames and comprising 
some of his best work. It will be remembered 
that D. O. Hill was an artist who, between the 
years 1844 and 1847, used photography to help 
him in his portrait-painting of the celebrities of 
his day. Truly, the man behind the camera be- 
ing an artist, little else matters, and the results 
will be pictorial however great the technical 
difficulties that the process may put in the 
way. But how is it that after all the talk about 
up-to-date photography and the vaporings of 
the Photo-Secession none can beat the results 
attained in 1844? I have referred to these pic- 
tures at length in my notice on the Salon, 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

35, RUSSELL SQUARE 





THE R. P. S. A’ 

The new house of the R. P. S. is now nearly 
complete in its arrangements and, with the ex- 
ception of the library, all the departments are 
in full swing. Mr. Arthur Marshall, of Notting- 
ham, is to start the ball rolling after the exhibi- 
tion is over, with a one-man-show of his work, 
which, I am sure, will be a pleasure to see. Mr. 
Marshall’s record is one of persistent belief in 
the high possibilities of pictorial photography, 
without any pandering to the self-advertising 
cranks which have brought so much dishonor 
to it of late years. 














The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 
An organization for the advancement oj pictorial pho- 


tography. encouragement of pictorial workers, 
and the development of new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President: GrorcE W. STEVENS, Toledo Museum of 
Art, Toledo, O. 
Vice-President: JouHN F. Jones, 934 Ash St., To- 


Secretary : C. C. Taytor, 3236 Cambridge Ave., To- 
edo, O. 

Treasurer: GEORGE W. BeEatTy, 1629 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo, O 

Histerian : Ww». A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave., 
St. Louis. Mo. 




















BELOW are given the names of the gentlemen 
who will compose the jury to judge the entries 
for the Sixth American Salon. A careful study 
of the list will reveal men who have helped to 
make art-history; who, ‘through their natural 
ability, hard study and consistent work, have 
added, in no small degree, to the riches of the 
artistic sense, and who have always elevated art 
and have made its study popular and apprecia- 
ble. They are artists who will do much to ele- 
vate the Sixth Salon: make that event historical, 
as well as give it the dignity it deserves. Their 
selection was the result of much thought, as it was 
felt that a jury of breadth, of sound art-princi- 
ples and keen faculties, was needed, and the 
present officers of the Federation are joyous in 
what they feel to be a jury whose decisions will 
meet with popular approval. Each print sub- 
mitted for the Sixth Salon will be placed before 
the jury, and each print will be judged solely on 
its artistic qualities and its individual merit as a 
picture. This surely will appeal to artistic work- 
ers as sound business sense, as well as make the 
Sixth Salon an artistic triumph. Entries are 
pouring in in great numbers, so there will not 
lack for entries. 


JURY OF THE SIXTH AMERICAN SALON 


Wm. Henry Fox, Director Herron Art Insti- 
tute of Indianapolis; Secretary Department of 
Fine Art, St. Louis Exposition. 

A. H. Griffith, Director Museum of Art of 
Detroit; a frequent lecturer before photographic 
societies on art-topics; Honorary Member Pho- 
tographers’ Association of America. 

John C., Johansen, pupil of Whistler; exhibitor 
Paris Salon; awarded medal, St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, 1904; medal, Society of Chicago Artists, 
1904; Prize Purchase, Chicago Municipal Art 
League, 1903; awarded Young Fortnightly Prize, 
1903. 

Edmund H. Osthaus, painter of landscape 
and animals; studied at Royal Academy, Dues- 
seldorf; pupil of Christian Kroener; exhibitor, 
American Water-Color Society; member of So- 
ciety of Western Artists. 

George W. Stevens, Director Toledo Museum 
of Art; member of Society of Western Artists. 
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WITH THE TRADE 

















Berlin Exposition 1910 


PARTICULARS of this event, to be held in Ger- 
many from May to July next, have already ap- 
peared in the September and October issues of 
this magazine. At the head of the exposition 
are representative business men of the United 
States and Germany, and the conditions gov- 
erning the enterprise have been investigated and 
approved by the’ Bureau of Manufactures at 
Washington, so the utmost confidence may be 
had in the management. 

The central location of the city of Berlin, not 
only as the capital of the German Empire, but 
also with respect to a great part of northern, cen- 
tral and eastern Europe, assures a rare oppor- 
tunity for American products abroad, and for 
promoting the export trade of the United States 
at comparatively small expense. As the exposi- 
tion is to be confined strictly to American prod- 
ucts, it becomes a matter of national pride to 
have the exhibits thoroughly comprehensive and 
of exceptional merit, so that the exposition may 
serve to strengthen the prestige of American 
industries abroad. We hope, therefore, that our 
advertisers may, for their own benefit, as well as 
for our national prestige in photographic mat- 
ters, take an intense interest in this coming event 
and give it their hearty support. The commit- 
tee, 50 Church St., New York City, Max View- 
eger, Manager, is no doubt prepared to answer 
all inquiries, but Mr. John M. Carson, Chief of 
the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, D.C., 
will be glad to give further information when- 
ever it is within his power. 


Distinctive Backgrounds 


PROFESSIONALS, and amateurs too, for that 
matter, who desire to infuse tone and individ- 
uality into their portraits by an easy and in- 
genious method should familiarize themselves 
with the products of the Print-in-Ground Co., 
195 Jay St., Schenectady, N. Y., which are de- 
scribed in an advertisement elsewhere. The 
backgrounds are in the form of rubber stamps, 
which are inked and an impression made on the 
glass side of the negative. 

New Goerz Cameras 

A NEW Goerz catalog is ready for distribution, 
and may be had by mentioning PHoto-ERA and 
addressing the C. P. Goerz American Optical 
Co., 79 East 130th St., New York City. Many 
new things of interest to every camerist are de- 
scribed, particularly several new cameras, in- 
cluding the Vest Pocket Tenax, the Regular 
Tenax and the New Folding Reflex. These in- 
struments have already become so popular in 
Europe that many of them were seen by the 
editor while abroad the past summer. 





The Kodak Company in England 


TuHE headquarters for the Kodak Company 
in Great Britain is No. 56, Clerkenwell Road, 
London. We had occasion to call there, and 
found this vast establishment a veritable bee- 
hive. There is no question that the Kodak Com- 
pany does the largest photographic business in 
the United Kingdom. Its influence on the con- 
tinent is also felt very strongly, and its branches 
in Berlin and Paris are extremely active, partic- 
ularly during the past season, American visitors 
using kodaks literally overwhelming them with 
orders for supplies. They also do an extremely 
large business in developing and printing for 
kodakers touring Europe. 


An English Anastigmat 


Amonc the several pleasant calls made by us 
while in London, recently, was one on the firm 
of R. &.J. Beck, 68 Cornhill, around the corner 
from the Royal Exchange. We shall long re- 
member the agreeable and profitable conversation 
we had there with Mr. Conrad Beck, the senior 
member of the firm, who is a man well versed 
in optical matters. He has devoted his entire 
life to the study of lenses, as applied to the 
higher branches of photography, and was ex- 
tremely enthusiastic in explaining the origin, 
manufacture and present high rank among 
anastigmatic lenses of the Isostigmar, the Amer- 
ican agents of which are Williams, Brown & 
Earle, of Philadelphia. Among other things Mr. 
Beck clearly and convincingly explained the 
process of manufacture whereby his firm is en- 
abled to sell the Isostigmar lens at a notably 
moderate price; also, the reasons why its per- 
formance surpasses that of other lenses of a sim- 
ilar type. 


The Collins Sample Club 


Tue A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company 
is securing a harvest of new members for its Co- 
operative Sample Club. The payment of a single 
dollar entitles to the privilegesof the club, which, 
we are told, are many and worth many times 
the nominal membership fee. 

The beautiful box of fall samples which is 
sent at once to all new members is an education 
in itself, and is enthusiastically spoken of by all 
those that have seen it. Hundreds of commen- 
datory letters are already on file, and they keep 
on coming. 

We sincerely compliment the A. M. Collins 
Company for the splendid success of its up-to- 
date Codperative Club, and for the fine line of 
mountings, novel and exquisitely exclusive, which 
is being sent to its members in so liberal a quan- 
tity and so attractive a fashion. 
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A ‘** Tip’’ to the Wise Is Sufficient 

WE have received, from the Defender Photo- 
Supply Co., of Rochester, N. Y., a copy of the 
Fourth Edition of the Defender ‘‘ Tipster.’’ Our 
recollection of previous editions of this little 
booklet is that it was a sort of amalgamated 
direction-sheet for the Defender papers and 
plates. The Fourth Edition is pleasing by con- 
trast. This little booklet is really a text-book of 
photography which is being given away to those 
who ask for it. It contains information regard- 
ing the latest things in printing and develop- 
ment, such as sepias in the first development as 
well as by the old re-development process; 
gold tones on gaslight paper; hints for the eco- 
nomical conduct of a studio; methods for ma- 
king attractive borders, and a lot of other things 
which one ordinarily expects to pay money for 
learning about. 








‘* Lens-Pointers ”’ 

WE are in receipt of a publication bearing the 
above title which we consider a step in the right 
direction. While primarily intended for the use 
of photographic dealers and salesmen, this book- 
let contains information which is valuable to 
the users of lenses as well. Anything which 
tends to disseminate information should be wel- 
come, hence our kindly reception of ‘ Lens- 
Pointers.” The principal value of the booklet 
lies in the brief, plain definitions of such terms 
as ‘‘definition,’’ ‘speed,’ ‘“‘light-transmitting 
power,” ‘‘rectilinearity”’ and ‘‘astigmatism”’— 
all of which should be perfectly clear in the 
minds of those dealing in or using photographic 
lenses. A copy of this welcome little treatise 
will be mailed, free, to any one interested, by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 


Samples of Kruxo Paper 
Not every day does one have an opportunity 
to try the different grades of a high-grade de- 
veloping-paper at less than one third of the reg- 
ular price. Such is the offer of the Kilborn Photo- 
Paper Co., Cedar Rap‘ds, Ia, made in the ad- 











vertising-pages of this magazine. Our readers 
will do well to look it up and give Kruxo paper 
a trial at once, as the offer holds good for one 
month only. If you mention PHoTo-ERA, a 
valuable, 48-page booklet about developing- 
papers will be included free. 


Slowly Progressive London 


THE visitor to London should not fail to walk 
up Old Bond Street and its continuation, New 
Bond Street, which terminates at Oxford Street. 
Here are located the finest shops in the city, and, 
in consequence, rents are simply enormous. The 
day before visiting the opening exhibition of the 
Salon we sauntered up this celebrated business- 
street, beginning at Piccadilly. While noting 
the numerous tasteful displays, each side of the 
street, we did not miss the pictorial exhibits of 
professional photographers at the street-entrance 
of their studios. We inspected them, one by 
one, and there were many of them — the lead- 
ing London professionals (not including, of 
course, the artists par excellence, viz., Furley 
Lewis, E. O. Hoppé, Frederick Hollyer and Wal- 
ter Barnett, who are located in the residential 
sections of the city). We were curious to see how 
many, if any, pictures we should like to take 
home with us as souvenirs of the kind of pro 
fessional photography which still predominates 
in the good old city of London — portraits in 
which both lighting and pose are monotonously 
conventional and without interest — but not a 
single picture appealed to us. Nevertheless, the 
enlightened and appreciative class is loyally 
supporting the true artists of the camera, whose 
names we have quoted, and, as all of these are do- 
ing a flourishing and lucrative business, there is 
hope that their number will increase; but it will be 
many years, probably, before it is even doubled. 
Thus, there is a larger proportion of professional 
photographers of the advanced school in the 
United States than in England; but the latter 
country, nevertheless, can claim more amateur 
photographers of high-class artistic ability. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 

















Society or Title Date 


Entries Close Particulars of 


John Thurston, Sec’y, 50 


Boston Camera Club Nov. 1 
Boston, Mass. Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Photographic Salon Sept. 10 to Aug. 26 
London, England Oct. 23 
Royal Photographic Society Sept. 23 to 
London, England Oct. 30 
Sixth American Photographic Salon Oct. 1 C. C. Taylor, Sec’y, 3236 
Toledo, O. Cambridge Ave., Toledo, O. 
Worcester Art Museum Oct. 30 to Oct. 19 Philip J. Grentner, Director, 


Worcester, Mass. 





Nov. 29 





Worcester, Mass. 








